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We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  following  as  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  Volume  Seventeen  of  The  Contributor.  It  is  the  determination  to  make 
this  magazine  occupy  the  front  rank  in  our  home  literature,  and  we  trust  this 
effort  will  find  encouragement  in  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  public. 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  will  instruct  and  interest  wa 
readers  with  some  articles  descriptive  of 

Early  Days  in  the  Valley, 

which  will  contain  reminiscences  of  his  valuable  though  ofttimes  trying 
experiences  as  a  boy  and  man  in  Utah. 

My  First  nission, 

will  be  the  title  of  some  articles  from  the  pen  of  APOSTLE  FRANCIS 
M.  LYMAN,  wherein  he  will  give  an  account  of  his  interesting  experience 
of  traveling  "without  purse  or  scrip,"  and  many  marvelous  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  ministry  abroad. 

APOSTLE  HEBER  J.  GRANT  will  narrate  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  the  incidents  of  a 

Visit  to  the  Moquis, 

made  by  himself  and  Apostle  Briqham  Young.  These  papers  will  por- 
tray in  a  remarkable  manner  the  care  and  power  of  God  which  accom- 
panied these  Elders.  The  customs  of  this  Indian  tribe  will  also  receive 
attention. 

Salem  Witchcraft, 

A  succinct  historical  account  of  this  remarkable  feature  of  New 
England  colonial  history;  theories  and  explanations  of  its  phenomena, 
offered  by  leading  writers;  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
•f  a  Latter-day  Saint,  by  B.  F.  CUMMINGS,  JR. 

ELDER  MARVIN  E.  PACK  will  prepare  a  series  of  illustrated  and 
highly  interesting  papers  on 

The  Sandwich  Islands  Country  and  nission. 

These  articles  will  give  a  brief  historical  account  of  this  group  of  islands, 
review  some  of  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  describe  the  past  labors  of 
our  missionaries  and  the  present  condition  of  the  latter-day  work. 

Twelve  papers  will  be  furnished  by  ELDER  JAMES  H.  WALLIS  en 

The  Consistencies  of  Mormonism. 

These  will  be  most  ably  written,  and  are  designed  to  furnish  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  truth  for  our  missionaries  and  those  who  are  called  to  de- 
fend our  religion. 


My  School  Days  at  Ann  Arbor 

Will  receive  treatment  by  ELDER  KIOHARD  R. 
LYMAN  who  recently  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer 
from  this  noted  Michigan  school  with  high  honors. 
These  articles  will  be  illustrated. 

College  Department. 

The  Latter-day  Saints'  College  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
will  be  represented  by  a  department  which  will  be 
supplied  with  essays  and  other  articles  from  students 
and  teachers.  These  productions  will  represent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  actual  work  of  the  College,  and 
will  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Principal,  who 
will  see  that  everything  used  is  of  a  high  order. 

The  Musical  Department 

Will  be  In  charge  of  Professors  JOHN  J.  MoCLEL- 
LA.N  and  WILLARD  DONE.  A  graded  series  of 
musical  compositions,  original  and  selected,  will  be 
published,  including  solos,  duets,  quartettes  and 
choruses  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their 
adaptability  to  M.I.  A.  work.  Home  composers  are 
earnestly  invited  to  send  their  productions  to  the 
editors  of  this  department. 

M.  I.  flanual,  Part  III, 

By  MILTON  H  HARDY  and  GEORGE  H.  BRIM- 
HALL,  committee  on  compilation. 


M.  I.  Work, 


A  Sufferer  Cured 

"Every  season,  from  the  time  I 
was  two  years  old,  1  suffered  dread- 
fully foom  erysipelas,  which  kept 
growing  worse  until  my  hands  were 
almost  useless.  The  hones  softened 
so  that  they  would  hend,  and  several 
of  my  fingers  are  now  crooked  from 
this  cause.  On  my 
hand  I  carry  large 
scars,  which,  but  for 

AYER'S 

Sarsaparilla,  would 
be  sores,  provided  I 
1  was  alive  and  able 
to  carry  anything. 
Eight     bottles     of 
Ayer's   Sarsaparilla   cured   me,  so 
that  I  have  had  no  return  of  the 
disease  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  first  bottle  seemed  to  reach  the 
spot  and  a  persistent  use  of  it  has 
perfected  the  cure."— O.  C.  Davis, 
Wautoma,  Wis. 


THE  ONLY  WORLD'S  FAIR 

'Sarsaparilla 

AYER'S  FILLS  Promote  Good  Digestion. 


A  series  of  articles  on  practical  work  In  the  Asso- 
ciations, by  MILTON  H.  HARDY  and  GEORGE 
H.  BRIMHALL. 

The  Study  of  Self, 

A  series  of  articles  by  GEORGE  H.  BRIMHALL 
and  MILTON  H.  HARDY. 

Association    Intelligence. 

In  this  department  will  appear  all  instructive  or 
interesting  matter  pertaining  to  M.  I.  A.  work,  in- 
cluding answers  to  questions,  reports,  suggestions, 
etc.  We  particularly  invite  all  active  workers  in 
the  Associations  to'assist  by  iheir  literary  contribu- 
tions in  making  this  department  of  prime  impor- 
tance. 

The  Eisteddfod 

Prize  Male  Quartette, 

For  which  The  Contributor  gave  a  $25.00  cash 
prize,  will  appear  in  this  volume  of  the  Magazine. 

John  Stevens'  Courtship,  a  Tale  of  the  Buchanan  War, 

is  the  title  of  a  deeply  interesting  serial  story  which  will  be  continued 
through  the  whole  volume;  its  author  is  our  versatile  and  talented  friend 
SUSA  YOUNG  GATES  (Homespun),  whose  already  published  narratives 
have  been  of  so  much  interest. 

Ideal   flan  hood:      Some  Suggestions  about  it. 

This  will  be  the  title  of  some  articles  containing  valuable  suggestions  to 
our  young  men  who  have  an  ambition  to  do  or.be  something  in  the  world. 
The  author  is  a  long  resident  of  Utah,  but  desires  his  identity  concealed 
and  will  consequently  write  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  SIMPLEX. 

Sermons  and  Writings  from  the  Prophets, 

by  MILTON  H.  HARDY  and  GEO.  H.  BRIMHALL. 

Volume  Seventeen  will  be  beautifully  illustrated  with 

Choice  Original  Engravings, 

representing  scenes  and  incidents  of  great  value  to  the  progressive  student. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  Veer,  Postpaid. 
Address  THE?     CON  TRIJBUTOR     OO., 

F».  O.  Box    520.  SALT    LAKE     CITY,     UTAH. 

P.S.  —  Please  remit  by  P.O. Order,  registered  letter,  bank  draft  or  money  order. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  MOOUIS. 

(Concluded  from  page  206.) 


Ruins  or  Cliff  Dwellings  in  a  Canyon. 


While  camped  near  the  Oriba 
village,  I  listened  to  many  stories 
regarding  the  capacity  of  the  Mo- 
quis  Indians  to  run  long  distances, 
which  were  simply  marvelous. 
Among  other  incidents  I  was  in- 
formed that  a  chief,  by  the  name  of 
Lightning,  had  been  known  to  run 
from  the  Oriba  village  to  Moencop- 
py,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles, 
and  back  in  one  day,  stopping  at  the 
Moencoppy  Wash   long  enough  to 


water  a  crop  01  corn  sufficiently 
large  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his 
family  during  the  season.  This  man, 
Lightning,  was  the  most  remarkable 
runner  of  his  day,  and  almost  in- 
variably won  in  the  annual  foot 
races. 

I  learned  that  their  manner  of 
racing  was  to  start,  by  running  a 
short  race  for  some  little  time,  and 
then  increasing  the  length  of  the 
race,  until  they  finally  had  what  they 
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called  their  grand  races,  the  same 
being  a  distance  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  I  was  told  of  a  case 
where  a  traveler  had  reached  the 
Moencoppy  village  one  evening 
about  sunset,  when  he  discovered 
that  he  had  left  a  pistol  at  a  ranch 
about  a  day  and  half's  travel  from 
Moencoppy,  and  he  was  informed  that 
the  Indian,  Lightning,  could  go  to 
this  ranch  and  return  by  sunrise  next 
morning  and  get  his  pistol,  and  that 
he  would  do  it  for  two  dollars.  The 
traveler  could  not  believe  that  such 
a  feat  could  be  accomplished,  but 
gladly  consented  to  pay  the  two  dol- 
lars, provided  the  pistol  were  deliv- 
ered to  him.  Much  to  his  surprise, 
the  following  morning  Lightning 
arrived  with  his  pistol,  and  claimed 
the  reward. 

A  bell  of  any  kind  or  description 
is  considered  a  great  prize  by  the 
Moquis,  as  they  wear  bells  of  all 
kinds,  sizes  and  descriptions,  during 
their  foot  races;  and  I  was  informed 
that  it  was  never  safe  to  turn  a  horse 
out  wearing  a  bell,  no  matter  how 
fleet  he  might  be,  anywhere  near  a 
Moquis  village,  as  Mr.  Indian  would 
be  sure  to  run  the  horse  down  and 
steal  the  bell.  The  Moquis  Indians 
are  not  very  much  given  to  stealing, 
but  few  of  them  can  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  steal  a  bell  to  wear  in  one 
of  their  annual  foot  races. 

I  heard  of  many  incidents  where 
horses  had  been  lost  that  were  re- 
covered through  the  fleet  running  of 
the  Moquis;  and  there  was  one  inci- 
dent related  to  me  of  the  marvelous 
running  ability  of  these  Indians, 
which  was  altogether  too  much  for 
my  capacity,  and  I  therefore  failed 
to  accept  it,  but  I  will  give  your 
readers  the  benefit  of  it:  It  was, 
that  a  fleet-footed  Moquis  would 
quite  frequently  start  out  with  a  knife 
and  follow  a  deer  until  he  had  run 
the  animal  down,  cut  its  throat,  and 
carry  it  home  to  enlarge  the  family 
provisions. 

Referring  again  to  the  Indian 
chief,    Lightning,    I     was    informed 


that  when  he  got  old  and  feeble,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  him  to  die,  they 
buried  him  alive.  In  asking  the  In- 
dians about  it,  and  as  to  whether 
Lightning  made  any  fuss  or  cried 
when  he  was  buried,  they  said,  "Oh, 
he  cried  a  little,  but  soon  stopped." 
Asked  as  to  why  they  did  not  allow 
him  to  live  until  he  died  a  natural 
death,  the  answer  was  that  he  was 
no  good  to  anybody,  he  could  not 
get  his  own  living,  nobody  liked 
him,  and  hence  it  was  better  for  him 
to  be  buried.  The  horror  of  such  a 
thing  did  not  seem  to  have  made  the 
slightest  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  spoke  of  the  incident;  and 
I  confess  that  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  was  that  perhaps 
there  was  no  real  truth  in  the  story. 

I  noticed  some  young  girls,  many 
of  whom  could  not  have  been  over 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  who  had 
their  hair  done  up  in  a  manner  to 
somewhat  resemble  a  couple  of  horns. 
On  inquiring  why  some  had  this  pe- 
culiar arrangement  of  hair,  while  the 
majority  arranged  their  hair  quite 
differently,  I  was  informed  that 
whenever  a  Moquis  girl  wanted  to 
get  married,  she  announced  the  fact 
by  combing  her  hair  in  this  peculiar 
style,  or  as  I  would  say,  by  putting 
out  her  horns. 

I  noticed  one  squaw  baking  bread. 
The  batter  was  more  the  consist- 
ency of  thick  soup  than  the  ordinary 
bread  dough  which  we  see  in  our 
homes,  and  the  manner  of  baking  it 
was  to  dip  the  hand  in  the  soup  arid 
then  rub  it  across  a  flat  smooth  rock, 
under  which  there  was  a  fire.  The 
bread  would  be  in  the  shape  of  the 
thinest  kind  of  wafers,  almost  as  thin 
as  tissue  paper.  I  noticed  that  the 
squaw's  hand  which  she  used  for  put- 
ting the  batter  on  the  hot  rock  was 
quite  clean  on  the  palm  because  of 
rubbing  it  over  the  hot  rock,  and 
that  the  palm  of  her  other  hand  was 
very  filthy  indeed.  My  noticing  this 
fact  prevented  my  having  any  desire 
whatever  to  taste  the  Moquis  bread 
when  it  was  offered  to  me.      One  or 
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two  of  our  party,  however,  tasted  the 
article  and  pronounced  it  very  good. 
Wednesday,  March  7th,  1883,  our 
party  traveled  from  the  Oriba  village 
and  camped  for  noon  at  Coyote 
Springs,   and    at    night   some    eight 


as  much  worse  as  it  is  possible  to  im- 
agine. The  filth  was  so  prolific  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  we  found  a  spot 
of  ground  where  we  could  sit  down 
and  eat  our  lunch.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  majority  of  your  read- 


An  Indian  Weaving  Mats. 


miles  distant  from  these  springs.  On 
the  following  day  after  traveling  some 
four  miles,  we  visited  a  village,  the 
name  of  which  was  given  to  me  as 
Hung-o-pah-wee.  The  reader  has 
as  much  idea  what  this  means  as  I 
have.  I  had  thought  that  the  Oriba 
village  was  a  fearfully  filthy  place, 
but  the  village  visited  that  day  was 


ers  would  have  been  so  nauseated 
that  they  would  not  have  been  able 
to  eat  at  all,  but  camping  out  had 
hardened  our  party  and  we  were 
able  to  partake  of  lunch  with  relish, 
notwithstanding  the  frightful  odor 
with  which  we  were  surrounded 

After  lunch   our  teams    drove  on 
and  Brother  Lot  Smith,  Interpreter 
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Christiansen  and  myself  stopped  and 
talked  with  the  Indians,  and  then 
rode  on  horseback  to  the  next  vil- 
lage. Here  I  noticed  several  young 
girls  with  their  mouths  puffed  out, 
very  much  as  though  they  had  a 
large  apple  in  them,  and  upon  in- 
quiry, appreciating  the  fact  that  it 
could  not  be  an  apple,  as  they  seemed 
to  be  quite  busily  engaged  keeping 
their  mouths  in  motion,  I  learned 
that  their  mouths  were  full  of  corn 
meal,  and  that  they  were  simply  en- 
gaged in  fermenting  the  same,  or 
brewing  yeast.  A  large  number  of 
these  girls  would  ferment  yeast  in 
this  way,  from  which  they  made  some 
very  large  puddings,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  large  English  plum  pud- 
ding. I  had  an  opportunity  of  par- 
taking of  some  of  this  pudding,  but 
the  manner  of  brewing  the  yeast 
seemed  to  have  entirely  destroyed  my 
appetite,  as  well  as  my  curiosity,  to 
discover  the  taste  of  a  Moquis  pud- 
ding. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the 
villages  of  Sha-pau-lah-wee  and  Moo- 
sha-neh.  Brothers  Young,  Johnson 
and  Foutz  were  with  us.  We  did 
not  speak  to  the  Indians,  but  on  the 
following  day,  March  9th,  Brothers 
Smith,  Christiansen,  Duffin  and  my- 
self, again  visited  these  two  villages 
and  talked  in  both  of  them.  There 
was  no  interest  whatever  manifested 
in  the  first-named  village,  but  the  In- 
dians in  the  second  seemed  very 
much  interested  indeed  in  what  we 
said.  The  Moo-sha-neh  village  is  by 
far  the  cleanest  of  any  which  we  had 
yet  visited.  These  last  two  are  situ- 
ated from  one  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country. 

After  talking  to  the  Indians  in 
these  villages,  we  drove  some  four 
miles  to  where  our  party  was 
camped,  and  had  dinner,  and  then 
we  all,  (with  the  exception  of  Bishop 
Farnsworth),  visited  the  three  vil- 
lages of  Honno  and  Shechumgemoba 
and  Walpit.  We  talked  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Honno,   inviting  the  Indians 


in  the  other  villages  to  be  present. 
These  villages  are  all  located  near 
each  other  on  one  peninsula. 
Brothers  Brigham  Young,  Lot  Smith, 
C.  L.  Christiansen  and  Brockbank 
were  the  speakers.  Honno  village 
is  by  far  the  cleanest  of  the  seven. 
The  Chief  of  this  village  is  called 
Palaca,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent Indians  I  have  ever  met. 
He  talks  several  languages  quite  well. 
His  house  was  clean;  he  had  some 
very  nice  chairs,  a  looking-glass  and 
other  articles  of  furniture  which  gave 
his  dwelling  the  appearance  of  be- 
longing to  a  white  man.  The  walls 
were  whitewashed,  and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  canvas. 

We  met  an  American  by  the  name 
of  Dr.  J.  T.  Sullivan  at  Walpit.  He 
has  been  living  with  the  Indians 
about  three  years,  and  about  a  year 
ago  was  made  Chief  of  the  Walpit 
village.  The  village,  located  on  the 
extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  was 
separated  from  the  other  villages  by 
a  very  narrow  strip  of  red  sandstone 
hardly  wide  enough  I  think  to  per- 
mit of  a  team  being  driven  across  it, 
and  there  was  a  very  deep  foot  path 
worn  in  this  sandstone  by  the  mocca- 
sins and  bare  feet  of  the  Indians  who 
had  been  tramping  back  and  forth 
between  these  villages  for  hundreds 
of  years.  We  saw  some  of  the 
freaks  of  nature  among  the  Moquis, 
called  Albinos.  They  reminded  me 
more  of  pink-eyed  rabbits  than  any- 
thing else  I  could  think  of. 

My  visit  to  the  seven  Moquis  vil- 
lages gave  me  anvthing  but  a  favor- 
able impression  of  the  inhabitants, 
upon  general  principles,  but  in  some 
respects  I  was  quite  well  pleased 
with  them.  They  are  peaceable  and 
inoffensive;  do  some  considerable 
farming,  and  are  wonderfully  gifted 
in  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  con- 
sidering their  limited  facilities.  Their 
wonderful  feats  of  racing  and  the 
long  distances  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  running  in  a  day,  would  never 
have  been  suspected  by  me,  to  look 
at  them.      Thev  do  not  seem  to    be 
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athletic  in  the  least  degree,  not  being 
at  all  muscular,  but  slight  of  build 
and  below  the  medium  height.  The 
thoroughbred  racing  horse  does  not 
appear  to  be  possessed  of  very- 
strong  muscles  or  ability  to  run  long 
distances;  and  I  must  conclude  that 
the  frail  Moquis  Indian,  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  running, 
has  more  or  less  thoroughbred  blood 
in  him. 


F 


lighted  upon  our  arrival  at  Sunset  to 
receive  letters  from  home. 

We  remained  at  Sunset  until 
March  17th  and  18th,  and  held  con- 
ference meetings  with  the  Saints. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  brethren 
were  chosen  and  sustained  by  the 
conference,  as  Indian  missionaries. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  March  we  left 
Sunset,  and  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Monday,  April  23rd.    Between 


Navajo  Church,  near  Fort  Wingate,  N.  M. 


Saturday,  March  10th,  1883,  we 
bade  good-bye  to  the  Moquis  vil- 
lages, and  left  on  our  return  trip  to 
Sunset,  Arizona,  at  which  point  we 
arrived  at  4  p.  m. ,  March  12th. 
About  three  miles  before  reaching 
Sunset,  while  riding  on  a  fast  gallop, 
my  horse  fell  down,  and  I  was 
thrown,  but  fortunately  no  bones 
were  broken,  but  I  received  a  very 
severe  shock  and  was  unable  to  move 
around  for  several  days  with  any 
degree    of  comfort.     We   were   de- 


the  time  of  leaving  Sunset,  Arizona, 
and  arriving  home,  we  visited  St. 
Joseph,  Woodruff,  Snowflake,  Tay- 
lorsville,  Erastus,  Omer,  Bush  Val- 
ley, Nutrioso,  St.  Johns,  all  of  Ari- 
zona and  some  places  in  New  Mexi- 
co. We  also  visited  the  war  chief 
of  the  Navajo  Indians,  Manuelito. 
We  held  meetings  at  all  of  the  above 
places,  and  a  general  conference  of 
the  Snowflake  Stake-of  Zion  at  St. 
Johns.  March  31st  and  April  1st. 
At  the  conference  a  large  number  of 
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brethren  were  called  as  missionaries 
and  sustained  to  labor  among  the 
Lamanites.  All  of  the  meetings 
which  we  held  were  well  attended, 
and  the  Saints  seemed  much  pleased 
to  have  us  with  them.  While  at 
Snowflake  we  stopped  at  the  home 
of  President  Jesse  N.  Smith,  and  he 
and  some  of  the  other  brethren  ac- 
companied us  in  visiting  Taylors- 
ville,  Erastus  and  other  settlements, 
and  were  with  us  at  the  regular  con- 
ference of  the  Stake,  held  at  St. 
Johns. 

Since  our  visit  to  St.  Johns,  in 
1883,  a  new  Stake  has  been  organ- 
ized, and  is  presided  over  by  Presi- 
dent David  K.  Udall,  the  former 
b  shop  of  St.  Johns.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  people  at  Wood- 
ruff, when  I  came  to  examine  the 
dam  which  they  had  put  in  the  Lit- 
tle Colorado  River  to  enable  them  to 
take  water  therefrom  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  main  dam  is  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide, 
thirty-five  feet  high  and  thirty  feet 
thick,  and  is  constructed  of  stone. 
The  extension  to  the  main  dam  is 
about  the  same  size,  but  as  part  of  it 
is  natural,  it  did  not  require  nearly 
so  much  labor  to  construct  it.  There 
were  only  a  few  hundred  people  lo- 
cated at  Woodruff  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  the  building  of  such  a  dam 
by  so  few,  was  certainly  a  colossal 
undertaking.  At  Bush  Valley  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  meet  a  couple 
of  sons  of  the  veteran,  Bates  Noble, 
of  West  Bountiful,  i.  e. ,  Edward 
and  Benjamin.  I  have  known  these 
brethren  all  my  life,  and  I  had  a  very 
enjoyable  time  with  them.  Benja- 
min was  selected  while  we  were  at 
Bush  Valley,  to  be  bishop  over  the 
Nutrioso  Ward. 

Ernst  A.  Tietjen  was  with  our 
party  at  the  time  we  visited  the 
Navajo  Chief  Manuelito.  We  ex- 
plained fully  to  this  Chief  our  inten- 
tions to  send  a  number  of  mission- 
aries among  his  people  and  told  him 
of  the  coming  forth   of  the  Book  of 


Mormon  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  which  was  a  record  of  his  an- 
cestors. We  had  a  talk  with  this 
Chief  for  something  over  two  hours. 
Physically  he  is  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  humanity,  standing  over  six 
feet  high,  and  is  remarkably  well 
built. 

After  we  had  finished  talking  to 
him  he  stood  upon  his  feet  and  ad- 
dressed us  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
very  spirited  and  forceful  manner. 
Our  interpreter,  Brother  Tietjen,  told 
us  after  the  Chief  sat  down,  that  his 
speech  was  the  most  eloquent  one 
that  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life, 
and  he  regretted  very  much  that  we 
did  not  understand  the  Navajo  lan- 
guage so  that  we  could  have  appre- 
ciated Manuelito' s  eloquence.  His 
theme  was  the  wrongs  which  his 
people  had  suffered  through  the  acts 
of  dishonest  agents  who  had  been 
sent  among  them,  and  white  men 
who  were  lacking  in  honesty  .and 
virtue,  and  who  had  corrupted  the 
Indians  and  spread  disease  among 
them.  He  paid  a  very  fine  compli- 
ment to  the  Mormon  people  as  to 
their  honesty  and  the  good  results  of 
their  teachings  among  his  people, 
and  said  that  he  would  gladly  wel- 
come any  missionaries  whom  we 
might  send  among  them. 

My  trip  through  Colorado,  South- 
eastern Utah,  New  Mexico  and   Ari- 
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zona,  including  the  visit  to  the 
Moquis  villages,  and  the  Navajo  In- 
dian reservation,  was  my  first  mis- 
sionary experience,  and  was  a  very 
enjoyable  one  indeed,  as  I  formed 
many  acquaintances  who  have  since 
become  very  warm  friends,  and  are 
esteemed  by  me  very  highly  indeed. 
For  several  years  past  I  have  hoped 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  again  vis- 
iting the  Snowflake  and  St.  John's 
stakes,  and  to  meet  many  of  the 
friends    whom    I    have   not  seen  for 


several  years.  If  I  had  had  the  least 
idea  at  the  time  of  my  visit  that  I 
would  ever  be  writing  a  description 
for  publication  of  any  of  the  incidents 
relating  to  the  trip,  I  should  have 
been  more  careful  in  my  observa- 
tions, and  should  have  taken  some 
extensive  notes  from  which  to  com- 
pile such  an  article.  I  did  not  do 
this,  however,  and  I  trust  that  my 
articles  have  not  been  entirely  devoid 
of  interest  to  your  readers. 

Heber  J.  Grant. 


A    DOLLAR. 

OR,    THE    REWARD    OF    CHARITY. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
THE    SPIRITUALIST    MEETING. 

It  was  almost  sundown  when  our 
friends  were  seated  in  the  Grays' 
handsome  parlor.  The  doctor  had 
not  as  yet  come,  but  was  expected 
on  the  5:40  p.  m.  train. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Spiritual- 
ist doctrine,  and  from  what  source  do 
they  get  their  power,  Elder  P.?" 
asked  Mrs.  Gray.  "There  is  some 
mysterious  power  about  their  medi- 
ums. They  make  the  table  jump 
about  the  room,  chairs  to  dance,  and 
people  have  the  privilege  of  convers- 
ing with  their  dead  friends,  who  will 
tell  them  of  many  things  that  have 
transpired  in  their  lives,  that  they 
are  sure  no  one  else  knows.  How 
do  you  explain  this?" 

"It  is  easily  accounted  for, "  re- 
plied the  Elder.  "You  remember 
reading  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Revelations  that  John  saw  the 
great  dragon  (the  devil)  and  his 
angels  (one-third  part  of  the  hosts 
of  heaven),  cast  upon  the  earth,  and 
it  was  said,  'Woe  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  for  the  devil  is  come 
down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath, 
because  he  knows  he  hath  but  a  short 
time.'  In  Job  it  is  related  that  satan 
roams  up  and  down  upon  the  earth 
and  knows  the  actions  of  men.  He 
knew   what  Job  was  doing,  and  de- 


sired the  Lord  to  allow  him  to  try  to 
destroy  even  Job's  soul.  Now,  when 
ever  the  Lord  began  to  give  revela- 
tions, the  devil  always  gave  revela- 
tions also.  When  Moses  performed 
miracles,  before  Pharaoh,  to  bring 
about  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  the 
soothsayers  did  the  same,  with  no 
object  but  to  deceive.  But  Moses's 
power  always  brought  salvation  to 
Israel,  The  witch  of  Endor  was  a 
medium,  but  did  no  good.  The 
four  hundred  prophets,  in  the  days 
of  King  Jehosophat,  prophesied  that 
Israel  would  prosper  in  a  certain 
battle.  Micha,  a  prophet  of  God, 
said  Israel  would  be  scattered  in  the 
battle,  and  told  them  how  to  escape 
destruction,  but  they  hearkened  to 
the  false  prophets,  and  were  de- 
stroyed. Satan  introduces  substi- 
tutes for  the  truth,  and  thereby  al- 
ways destroys  the  souls  of  men. 
When  the  Lord  introduced  a  pro- 
phet and  the  ministration  of  angels 
in  our  day,  satan  employed  medi- 
ums, and  spirits  representing  people 
who  were  dead.  Among  the  mil- 
lions of  spirits  who  rebelled  in 
heaven  and  were  cast  out,  those 
would  be  found  who  know  the  secret 
acts  of  men,  good  and  bad,  and 
could  tell  them  to  the  friends  of  the 
departed  ones;  but  there  is  no  work 
of  salvation  in  it  for  the  human 
family,    neither  temporally  nor  spir- 
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itually,  but  always  persuade  men  to 
deny  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ 
our  Lord." 

"That  certainly  is  true,"  said 
Mrs.  Gray.  "They  say  Christ  was 
a  medium.  That  His  blood  was  no 
more  than  other  men's  blood.  Oh, 
here  comes  the  doctor!" 

"Have  you  been  waiting  supper 
for  me,  my  dear?"  said  Doctor 
Gray,  kissing  his  wife,  and  then  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  P.,  with  a  smile. 
"How  have  you  passed  the  day, 
Elder?" 

"Never  had  a  better  day  in  my 
life,  for  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
comforting  the  afflicted  ones,"  an- 
swered P.  "I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  after  we  return  from  meeting. ' ' 

"Oh,  yes."  said  the  doctor,  "that 
reminds  me  that  we  must  dispose  of 
supper  at  once  and  be  off.  Will  you 
go  with  us,  Mrs.  Gray?" 

"No,  doctor.  I  am  going  to  take 
some  bedding  to  a  poor  widow,  to 
keep  her  and  her  children  from 
freezing,"  answered  Mrs,  Gray. 

The  doctor  and  Elder  P.  drove  up 
and  alighted  in  front  of  an  elegant 
residence.  Brilliant  lights  were 
gleaming  from  the  spacious  win- 
dows. Several  carriages  were  al- 
ready there,  which  told  Elder  P. 
that  many  of  the  "upper  ten"  were 
present.  A  silent  prayer  went  up 
from  the  heart  of  our  Elder  to  our 
Father  in  heaven,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  that  He  would  not  allow  any 
evil  spirits  to  operate  while  he  was 
present.  P.  had  offered  this  prayer 
to  the  Lord  many  times,  and  had 
faith  it  would  be  answered. 

The  doctor  was  jubilant,  and  very 
courteous.  As  soon  as  they  entered 
the  large  drawing  room  he  intro- 
duced Brother  P.  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present  as  a  Mormon  El- 
der from  Utah,  who  would  preach 
the  next  evening  in  the  court  house. 
The  doctor  was  surprised  to  see  how 
coldly  all  received  the  Elder,  as  he 
had  thought  his  friends  would  be 
glad  to  meet  him,  as  he  had  been,  if 
only    from    courtesy.      Imagine   his 


surprise,  when  he  presented  the  El- 
der to  the  medium,  who  stiffly  bowed 
and  turned  away. 

The  Elder  and  doctor  were  seated 
near  where  the  medium  sat  at  the 
table.  The  doctor  went  to  the  me- 
dium and  whispered  to  her,  as  he 
told  P.  afterwards,  that  he  had  told 
her    that  P.   was  a  medium. 

The  lady  announced  that  the 
meeting  was  open,  and  requested  no 
whispering,  and  strict  attention.  She 
then  rapped  on  the  table  several 
times,  and  waited  a  few  minutes.  A 
death-like  stillness  pervaded  the 
room.  Our  Elder  felt  a  sensation  of 
dread  come  over  him;  a  sorrow,  a 
foreboding  of  evil.  He  silently 
prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  told  Him, 
he  did  not  come  there  to  tempt  the 
Lord,  or  to  show  power  because  of 
vain  ambition,  to  get  glory  of  men, 
for  he  knew  that  power  could  only 
be  exercised  on  the  principle  of 
righteousness,  for  the  salvation  of 
men.  But  he  had  come  to  fulfill  a 
promise,  so  the  way  would  be  open 
for  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  that 
city. 

He  began  to  tremble  from  head  to 
foot.  All  eyes  were  on  him.  A 
smile  curled  the  doctor's  lip  as  he 
noted  the  trembling.  Elder  P.  says 
of  it:  "No  tongue  can  picture  the 
torment  of  those  few  moments.  They 
seemed  weeks.  The  horrors  of  hell 
were  upon  me.  Every  bone  in  my 
body  ached ;  my  nervous  system  was 
unstrung;  it  seemed  to  me  all  in  the 
room  were  exulting  over  me;  it 
seemed  as  though  my  will  power  was 
going  from  me.  At  this  stage  I  felt 
relief  coming  in  answer  to  my  prayer. 
My  faith  increased,  and  with  it  came 
a  new  born  hope  and  assurance.  I 
said  under  my  breath,  'I  rebuke 
every  spirit  from  this  room  that  is 
opposed  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  holy  priesthood,  and 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.'  I  was  then 
as  calm  as  a  summer  morning." 

The  medium  rapped  the  table 
again  and  again,  but  no  answer.  The 
ladv  arose    and    went    into    another 
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room,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 
All  was  silent  as  the  grave.  In  about 
ten  minutes  she  re-entered,  walked 
to  the  table,  leaned  with  one  hand 
upon  it,  and  looking  the  Elder  in 
the  face,  calmly  said:  "Would  the 
Mormon  Elder  kindly  withdraw? 
As  we  are  not  of  your  faith,  we  would 
like  to  be  left  to  enjoy  ours." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Elder  P., 
and  added,  as  his  coat  and  hat  were 
brought  him :  "I  preach  in  the  court- 
house tomorrow  evening.  You  are 
all  invited  to  attend. ' ' 

"There  is  no  God  here, "  said  Dr. 
Gray,  '  'and  if  you  will  kindly  give 
me  my  coat  and  hat,  I  will  go  also. ' ' 

They  rode  home  in  silence,  Elder 
P.  not  daring  to  mention  the  events 
just  narrated,  not  knowing  the  doc- 
tor's frame  of  mind.  Mrs.  Gray  was 
not  in  when  they  entered  the  parlor. 

"Elder  P.  you  can  have  your  own 
say  now;  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  good  in  Spiritualism,"  said  the 
doctor,  as  they  seated  themselves  in 
easy  chairs;  "but  first  give  me  your 
version  of  their  power. ' ' 

"I  will  do  so  gladly,"  said  Elder 
P.  He  then  explained  it  to  him,  as 
he  had  done  to  Mrs.  Gray.  He  also 
informed  him  that  he  prayed  to  the 
Lord  not  to  let  evil  spirits  enter  the 
room  while  he  was  there;  and  the 
Lord  answered  his  prayer. 

He  had  just  finished  when  Mrs. 
Gray  entered.  The  doctor  related 
to  her  the  result  of  the  meeting. 
Then  turning  to  Elder  P.,  "You 
said  you  would  tell  me  the  story 
of  the  poor  widow  and  her  chil- 
dren," he  said,  as  he  led  his  wife  to 
the  sofa,  and  seated  himself  beside 
her. 

"I  will  tell  you  the  story," 
answered  his  wife;  "I  know  the  El- 
der must  be  tired." 

"If  you  will  pardon  me  I  will  re- 
tire for  the  night  as  I  am  very  tired, 
indeed,"  said  Elder  P. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  answer,  and 
Elder  P.  went  to  his  soft  bed,  while 
Mrs.  Gray  related  to  her  husband 
the  events  of  the  day  and  previous 


evening,  and  how  the  giving  of  the 
last  dollar  had  brought  so  much  joy 
to  them  and  life  to  others. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
STILL  REAPING  THE  REWARD. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  and 
Elder  visited  Mrs.  Rose,  and  found 
that  lady  dressed  and  sitting  by  the 
stove.  A  motherly  looking  woman, 
whom  Mrs.  Gray  had  sent  to  nurse 
the  invalid,  was  combing  her  hair. 
A  smile  of  gratitude  crossed  the  pale 
lips  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  the 
Elder  and  said:  "I  can  never  repay 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  my 
poor  suffering  children  and  myself. 
Had  it  not  been  for  you,  we  no 
doubt  would  now  have  been  lying 
dead  side  by  side;  my  children 
starved,  and  I  perished  with  sorrow 
and  fever." 

"You  must  give  all  the  glory  to 
God,  dear  sister,"  said  the  Elder, 
"for  He  sent  me  to  this  city  and  put 
it  in  my  heart  to  give  your  boy  that 
dollar,  for  it  is  not  natural  in  man  to 
give  his  last  dollar,  and  he  be  left  in 
a  strange  city  without  money.  Be- 
sides this,  I  started  from  Grand 
Rapids  to  go  to  Elyria,  Ohio,  where 
there  are  some  Saints.  I  bought  a 
ticket  to  Detroit,  intending  to  go 
from  there  on  foot  to  my  destination, 
but  as  the  train  pulled  into  this 
place,  something  impressed  me  to 
stop  here.  When  I  obey  those  im- 
pressions, it  always  results  in  good. 
The  Lord  has  returned  to  me  the 
dollar  many  times  over,  in  giving 
me  warm  friends,  who  administer  to 
my  wants,  and  through  me  has 
brought  light  and  joy  to  others." 

"You  have  no  fever  now,"  said 
Dr.  Gray,  as  he  felt  her  pulse  and 
examined  her  tongue.  "All  you 
need  is  care  and  strengthening  food. 
Now,  Mrs.  Rose,"  continued  the 
doctor,  producing  a  paper,  "I  have 
something  here  that  may  concern 
you.  When  I  heard  your  story 
from  my  wife,  it  brought  to  my  mind 
what  I  read  a  few  days  ago."  The 
doctor  read  an  article  which   told  of 
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the  death  of  one  Richard  Rose,  of 
New  York,  who  had  left  one  thous- 
and dollars  to  John  Rose,  of  Au- 
gusta, Maine,  whose  whereabouts  is 
not  known,  as  he  left  Maine,  with 
his  family,  for  some  place  in  the 
West  about  four  or  five  years  ago, 
etc. 

"That  must  be  Uncle  Richard," 
said  Mrs.  Rose.  "I  have  heard 
John  and  his  parents  often  speak  of 
Richard,  who  left  home  when  young, 
and  no  one  knew  what  became  of 
him.  Would  you  kindly  answer  it 
for  me,  doctor?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  answer. 

Some  time  was  then  spent  by  the 
Elder  in  explaining  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  to  which  all  listened  at- 
tentively. 

That  evening  the  court  house  was 
crowded.  Elder  P.  took  two  texts 
— Matthew  vi:  33.  "But  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  John  ix:  v. 
"Whomsoever  transgresseth  and 
abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
hath  not  God.  He  that  abideth  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  he  hath  both 
the  Father  and  Son." 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  King- 
dom of  God,  you  must  have  it  de- 
scribed, or  you  would  not  know  it 
when  you  see  it.  So  we  will  let  the 
servants  of  God  tell  you  what  it  is, 
as  recorded  in  the  Bible.  I  Corinthi- 
ans xii:  28.  "And  God  set  some  in 
the  church,  first  apostles,  secondar- 
ily prophets,  thirdly  teachers;  after 
that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings, 
helps,  governments,  diversities  of 
tongues. ' '  if  God  set  these  officers 
in  His  Church,  what  proof  have  you 
that  a  church  is  God's  Church,  when 
they  have  none  of  these  things?  No 
other  organized  government  is  men- 
tioned in  holy  writ;  then,  are  they 
not  man-made  churches?  Matthew 
x;  Acts  xiii:  1-4;  Ephesians  10-17. 
These  and  many  others  were  read, 
to  show  that  when  one  finds  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  it  will  have  in 
it  apostles,  prophets,  revelation  from 


God,  tongues,  prophesying,  heal- 
ings, etc.  Now,  that  Kingdom, 
when  found,  would  be  possessed  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  or  these 
officers  would  not  have  God  and 
Christ  to  offer.  What  are  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ?  "Faith  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  repentance  from  sin; 
baptism  by  immersion,  for  the  re- 
mission of  sin,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Mark  xvi:  15-20;  Matt, 
xxviii:  19-20;  Matt,  iii;  I  John,  i: 
8,  9;  Acts  xvii:  30;  John  iii:  3-5; 
Acts  ii:  27-29:  xix:  1-7;  Romans  vi: 
3-6;  Col.  ii:  12;  John  iii:  20-24,  and 
many  other  passages  of  scripture 
were  quoted,  that  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  alone  is  possessed 
of  this  organization,  and  doctrines  01 
Christ;  hence  the  Kingdom  01 
Heaven. 

Several  in  that  city  received  the 
word  with  joy;  others  were  made 
friends  to  the  Elder,  while  many 
were  enemies  to  the  truth.  Not 
much  remain  to  be  told.  Elder  P. 
continued  his  labor  of  love  among 
the  people  for  some  time,  still  having 
a  good  home  with  the  Gray  family. 
Eleven  were  baptized  into  the 
Church.  Among  them  were  Mrs. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Rose  and  Tommy,  the 
sheriff  and  his  family;  but  the  kind- 
hearted  doctor,  although  he  believed 
the  Gospel  and  advocated  it  every- 
where, had  not  the  moral  courage  to 
embrace  it.  He  was,  as  the  Elders 
call  such  out  in  the  missions,  "A 
dry  land  Mormon." 

A  branch  was  organized,  and  El- 
der P.  went  on  to  Elyria  with  money 
to  pay  his  fare,  and  a  good  suit  of 
new  clothes. 

He  returned  to  Pontiac  late  in  the 
spring,  and  that  Fall  Mrs.  Rose,  hav- 
ing got  her  money,  emigrated  with 
her  children  and  others  of  the 
Saints  to  Zion.  About  a  year  later 
Mrs.  Rose  was  sealed  in  the  House 
of  the  Lord  to  a  faithful  servant  of 
God,  who  had  buried  his  wife,  and 
thus  left  him   with   three  small   chil- 
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dren.  So  the  motherless  and  father- 
less found  a  good  father  and  mother, 
who  taught  them  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord. 

The  noble  Mrs.  Gray,  however, 
remained  in  Babylon,  from  whence 
God  will  call  her  in  His  own  due 
time,  and  reward  her  many  times  for 


her  faithfulness  and  charity.  Our 
Elder  continued  his  travels  from  city 
to  village,  as  the  Spirit  led  him,  un- 
til the  Priesthood  in  Zion  said  it  was 
enough.  But  he  never  regretted 
the  day  he  gave  Tommy  Rose  a 
dollar. 

Ken. 
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Among  the  many  traditions  refer- 
ring to  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  is  one  that  a  dis- 
tinguished Chief,  named  Hawaii, 
sailed  from  an  eastern  land  with  his 
family,  and  discovered  the  group, 
landing  upon  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  largest  island,  which  was  named 
after  him,  while  the  other  islands 
were  named  after  his  sons,  who  in 
time  became  their  ruling  chiefs. 
Another  legend  recites  that  the 
islands  were  hatched  from  an  egg 
laid  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  by 
an  immense  bird,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  time  a  man  and  a  woman 
arrived  on  their  shores  in  a  canoe 
and  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  from  whence  their 
descendants  spread  over  the  entire 
group.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these 
earlier  arrivals  were  from  an  eastern 
shore  and  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  subsequent  migrations  from 
Polynesian  Islands  of  the  Southern 
Seas. 

The  people  had  lived  in  isolation 
for  many  years  when  they  were 
roused  by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
chief  named  Nanamaoa  with  a  con- 
siderable following  of  warriors  and 
people.  The  new  comers  were  of 
the  same  race  as  were  the  natives, 
and  their  manners  and  customs  were 
very  similar,  so  that  they  were  hos- 
pitably received  and  soon  became  a 
part  of  the  people. 

From  this  time  forward  for  several 
generations  voyages  to  and  from  the 
islands    of  the  southern  seas  were  a 


common  occurrence,  but  for  some 
cause  they  suddenly  ceased  some- 
time during  the  twelfth  century.  The 
vessels  employed  in  these  long  and 
dangerous  voyages  were  large  barges 
with  a  width  of  about  ten  feet,  decked 
over,  and  large  double  canoes,  made 
from  huge  trees  that  had  drifted  from 
the  mainland  of  America.  Some  of 
these  latter  were  over  a  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  were  very  safe  and 
buoyant. 

They  were  firmly  joined  a  few  feet 
apart  by  a  strong  framework,  which 
was  covered  with  a  tight  deck.  The 
vessels  were  supplied  with  sails  and 
also  with  many  rowers,  and  even 
long  voyages  could  be  made  in  them 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The 
voyagers  were  guided  by  the  sun 
and  by  the  stars,  and  barring  mis- 
haps were  reasonably  sure  of  a  safe 
arrival  at  their  destination. 

It  is  thought  that  at  this  time  there 
existed  a  chain  of  coral  islands  and 
attols  which  served  as  stopping  sta- 
tions and  way  marks  for  the  voy- 
agers, which  have  since  disappeared 
and  which  accounts  for  the  sudden 
cessation  of  these  voyages  that  had 
become  so  common  as  to  excite  no 
wonder.  This  view  is  in  accordance 
with  the  scientific  theory  that  there 
has  for  many  centuries  been  a  grad- 
ual subsidance  of  the  bed  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  has  buried  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ocean  many 
islands  that  were  once  inhabited  and 
fertile. 

Sometime  about  the  beginning  of 
the    eleventh    century   there  landed 
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upon  the  island  of  Hawaii  a  man  who 
was  responsible  for  many  changes  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  islands. 
This  was  Paao,  who,  with  forty  com- 
panions, had  sailed  in  a  double 
canoe  from  Samoa.  He  found  the 
kingdom  in  an  unsettled  state  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  king  and  dissen- 
sions as  to  who  should  succeed. 
Waiting  only  long  enough  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  he 
sailed  for  Samoa  and  soon  returned 
with  a  large  force  of  powerful  war- 
riors under  the  direction  of  the  re- 
doubtable chief,  Pilikaaeae. 

Pili  took  peaceable  possession  of 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
island,  and  subsequently  extended 
his  authority  over  the  whole  island, 
and  from  him  are  descended  the 
modern  rulers  of  the  Hawaiian  na- 
tion. Paao  became  the  chief  high 
priest  and  introduced  many  changes 
in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The 
Kapu  and  the  extension  of  more  ex- 
clusive rights  of  chief  and  priest  date 
from  this  period. 

If  the  early  history  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  were  written  it  would 
be  but  a  succession  of  battles  for  as- 
cendency among  rival  chiefs  in  vari- 
ous districts,  or  of  an  invasion  of  one 
island  by  the  warriors  of  another  for 
plunder.  War  became  a  pastime 
and  deeds  of  barbaric  chivalry  were 
no  less  common  than  among  Euro- 
pean nations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
These  tales,  with  many  fanciful  em- 
bellishments, became  incorporated 
into  the  folk-lore  of  the  people  and 
are  yet  listened  to  with  bated  breath 
by  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
those  fierce  and  chivalrous  warriors. 

Tradition  tells  of  but  one  attempt 
before  the  conquest  of  Kamehameha 
to  bring  the  group  under  the  rule  of 
one  king.  That  was  during  the 
reign  of  Kalaunuiohua.  Kalaunui 
was  king  of  Hawaii  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  Pili.  His  capital  was 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  Waipio,  and 
his  court  was  the  most  magnificent 
of  any  in  the  group.  The  royal 
palace  and  grounds  were  improved 


and  beautified  with  all  the  embellish- 
ments of  barbaric  taste  and  skill. 
Near  by  was  the  great  temple  of 
Pakaalani,  in  which  officiated  a  high 
priest  of  the  line  of  Paao.  The 
grounds  of  the  two  were  connected 
by  a  paved  walk  which  was  so 
strictly  tabooed  that  common  feet 
must  not  walk  thereon.  Death  was 
the  penalty  for  violating  the  restric- 
tion. 

Proud  of  his  lineage  and  made  am- 
bitious by  his  absolute  sway  upon 
the  island  of  Hawaii,  he  conceived 
the  design  of  subjecting  the  entire 
group.  His  chiefs  and  warriors  were 
clamorous  for  him  to  extend  his 
power,  and  the  priests  promised  suc- 
cess to  his  arms.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  he 
collected  an  army  of  about  twelve 
thousand  tried  warriors  and  noted 
chiefs,  who  embarked  in  a  fleet  of 
about  two  thousand  canoes  on  the 
dangerous  expedition.  Maui  was 
first  overrun  and  the  king  captured 
after  a  series  of  successful  battles. 
Molokai  shared  a  like  fate,  and  her 
king  languished  in  captivity  with  the 
king  of  Maui.  The  victorious  hosts 
then  sailed  for  Oahu,  which  was  soon 
subjected  and  the  king  taken  captive. 

So  far  not  a  reverse  had  checked 
the  ambitious  conqueror;  three  kings 
were  led  in  his  captive  train,  and 
three  kingdoms  bowed  beneath  his 
proud  yoke.  Success  seems  to  have 
inflated  his  pride,  until  he  deemed 
himself  invincible.  Leaving  no 
forces  behind  to  hold  what  he  had  so 
easily  won,  he  embarked  his  forces 
for  Kauai,  the  one  remaining  king- 
dom. The  Kauaians  had  been 
warned  and  were  prepared  to  meet 
him.  No  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  landing;  but  as  the  invading 
army  began  its  march  inland,  it  was 
met  by  a  rush  of  invincible  legions 
from  the  mountain  side,  while  a  force 
of  one  thousand  canoes  was  seen 
approaching  to  destroy  the  canoes. 
Dividing  his  forces,  Kalaunui  gave 
battle.  The  canoes  were  preserved 
by  the  loss  of  nearly  the   entire   de- 
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fense;  but  it  was  a  useless  struggle, 
for  the  land  forces  were  defeated  and 
retired  in  confusion.  Few  were  en- 
abled to  embark;  and  of  these  few, 
fewer  escaped  death  or  capture. 
Kalaunui  was  captured  and  held  cap- 
tive for  over  two  years  when,  as  the 
result  of  unsuccessful  negotiations, 
he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  An 
alliance  was  effected  among  the 
smaller  islands,  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  Hawaii,  which  suc- 
cessfully prevented  any  subsequent 
wars  of  conquest. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  fur- 
ther the  historical  legends  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  we  come  to  the 
time  when  they  became  generally 
known  to  the  civilized  world,  through 
the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook. 
Tradition  tells  of  earlier  visits  to  the 
islands,  of  foreign  ships,  than  those 
of  Cook,  and  even  as  early  as  1555. 
It  is  claimed  by  Spanish  authorities 
that  they  were  discovered  by  Juan 
Gaetano,  a  Spanish  navigator,  while 
sailing  from  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico  to  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice 
Islands.  Instead  of  making  his  dis- 
covery known,  however,  he  either 
by  accident  or  design,  located  the 
islands  on  the  chart,  far  out  of  their 
true  position. 

Even  if  Cook  were  in  possession 
of  these  charts,  which  is  by  no  means 
sure,  yet  is  he  entitled  to  all  the 
credit  of  a  first  discoverer,  for  it  re- 
mained for  him  to  bring  the  group 
to  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

Cook  was  an  officer  in  the  English 
navy,  in  command  of  two  ships — 
the  Resolution  and  the  Discovery — 
with  orders  to  search  for  a  north- 
west passage  from  the  Pacific  east- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  De- 
cember, 1777,  he  left  the  Society 
Islands  for  the  Behring  Straits,  and 
January  18th,  1778,  discovered 
Kauai  and  Niihau,  the  northwestern 
islands  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
group.  It  was  evening  when  the 
ships  were  first  seen  by  the  natives, 
and  the  night   was   spent  in  excited 


discussion  of  the  strange  and  mys- 
terious visitors. 

The  vessels  anchored  in  Waimea 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waimea 
river,  on  the  south  side  of  Kauai,  and 
the  morning  found  the  shore  thronged 
with  awe-struck  and  wondering  mul- 
titudes, who  had  come  to  see  the 
strange  things  of  which  they  had 
heard. 

Finally,  some  of  the  natives  were 
sent  to  investigate,  and  their  report 
was  calculated  to  increase  the  awe 
and  wonder  of  the  simple  islanders. 
The  seamen  were  described  as  a 
strange  race,  with  white  faces,  bright 
eyes,  and  heads  shaped  like  the 
horned  moon — the  hat  was  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  head.  So,  also, 
were  the  pockets,  in  which  various 
articles  were  carried,  supposed  to  be 
openings  into  the  body.  Pipes, 
which  the  men  smoked,  were  de- 
scribed as  volcanoes  burning  at  their 
mouths.  These  reports  were  soon 
spread  throughout  the  group,  and 
the  awe,  that  the  marvelous  ever 
creates  in  untutored  minds,  was  fed 
with  highly  colored  and  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  strange  beings  who 
had  appeared  among  them. 

Cook  was  believed  to  be  the  god 
Lono,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Ha- 
waiian pantheon,  who  had  long  be- 
fore departed  from  them,  and  whose 
return  had  been  promised  at  some 
future  day.  This  tradition  was  simi- 
lar to  the  tradition  of  the  Mexican 
god,  Quetzalcoatl,  whose  return  was 
looked  for  when  the  Spaniards  came 
to  overthrow  and  subject  the  mighty 
kingdom  of  the  Montezumas.  As 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  brought 
death  and  disaster  to  the  Mexicans, 
so  did  Cook's  bring  with  it  a  train  ol 
evils  that  has  wasted  away  a  once 
numerous  people,  until  but  a  few  re- 
main. 

The  second  night  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ships,  many  guns  were  fired; 
and  the  natives,  believing  that  the 
fire  and  noise  proceeded  from  the 
god,  Lono,  thought  to  propitiate 
him    by    gratifying   the  lusts    of  his 
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followers.  Women  were  sent  aboard; 
and  as  long  as  the  vessels  remained, 
numbers  of  them  were  encouraged 
in  their  visits,  and  thus  were  con- 
tracted loathsome  diseases,  which 
were  soon  and  fatally  spread  through- 
out the  group.  Cook  remained  but 
a  few  days  to  take  in  water  and  sup- 
plies of  food,  and  then  sailed  for  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  without 
visiting  other  islands  of  the  group  or 
seeing  any  of  them  except  Oahu, 
which  was  seen  from  a  distance. 

In  November,  1778,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  discover  a  northwest  pas- 
sage, they  returned  to  the  islands, 
appearing  first  off  the  island  of 
Maui.  Kalaniopuu,  king  of  Hawaii, 
was  there  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  subject  the  people  of  Maui  to  his 
reign;  and,  with  some  of  his  chiefs, 
visited  the  ships,  which  were  en- 
gaged in  trafficking  with  the  natives. 
Crossing  the  channel  to  Hawaii, 
Cook  cruised  slowly  around  the 
island,  trading  with  the  natives, 
whose  awe  was  not  sufficient  to  keep 
them  from  visiting  the  ships  in  great 
numbers;  and  finally,  January  17th, 
1779,  anchored  in  Kealakekua  Bay, 
in  the  district  of  Kona,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island.  Crowds  from 
every  district  congregated  at  Kaawa- 
loa  and  the  other  villages  bordering 
the  bay,  to  pay  divine  honors  to 
Lono,  or  Cook. 

When  he  went  ashore  the  com- 
mon people  fled  at  his  approach, 
while  those  who  thronged  nearer  him 
as  he  walked  prostrated  themselves 
in  worshipful  adoration.  With  his 
knowledge  of  Polynesian  manners 
and  customs  he  could  not  have  been 
blind  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  worship  to  the  natives,  much 
less  could  he  have  been  mistaken 
when  he  was  conducted  by  the  priests 
to  the  temple  and  placed  with  the 
gods,  while  heathen  ceremonies  were 
directed  to  him  and  sacrifices  offered 
to  him. 

Whenever  he  went  ashore  he  was 
attended  by  a  priest  and  ceremonies 
were    performed    before   him.      His 


historians  either  pass  these  things 
lightly  by,  or  attempt  to  excuse  his 
conduct  by  asserting  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  natives  in  awe  of  him, 
that  they  might  more  readily  con- 
tribute to  the  needs  of  his  men;  but 
to  the  critical  mind  this  is  but  a  pal- 
try excuse  for  the  crime  of  lending 
his  powerful  influence  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  the  disgusting  prac- 
tices of  heathenism,  when  he  might 
have  displayed  the  Christian  virtues 
of  benevolence  and  charity. 

While  he  was  believed  to  be  a  god 
gifts  were  daily  brought  to  the  ship^ 
in  lavish  abundance,  and  no  return 
was  expected  and  but  rarely  given. 
The  whole  island  was  laid  under 
tribute  to  supply  the  ships  with  food 
until  the  people  began  to  groan  un- 
der the  burdensome  exactions,  and 
in  the  immediate  district  food  became 
so  scarce  that  a  famine  was  threat- 
ened. Other  causes  were  also  at 
work  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  natives.  Cook  was  ever  rev- 
erenced as  a  god,  and  at  first  the  awe 
accorded  to  him  was  also  extended 
to  his  men,  but  the  natives  were  not 
slow  to  discover  that  they  were  sub- 
ject to  similar  passions  with  their 
own,  and  the  familiarity  of  constant 
association  lessened  the  awe  with 
which  they  were  at  first  regarded. 
A  seaman  died  and  was  buried 
ashore  which  had  done  much  to 
shake  their  faith  in  their  divine  ori- 
gin. Altercations  became  frequent, 
and  finally  blows  were  exchanged,  as 
the  natives  were  too  proud  to  yield 
to  the  overbearing  demands  of  the 
whites. 

When  finally  it  was  made  known 
that  the  day  of  sailing  was  near  they 
were  filled  with  joy  and  brought  in 
gifts  of  food,  fruits,  etc.,  in  great 
abundance;  but  their  joy  was  of  short 
duration,  for  during  a  gale  one  of 
the  masts  of  the  Resolu,tio?i  was 
sprung  and  the  ships  returned  to 
their  former  anchorage  for  repairs 
after  an  absence  of  but  one  week. 

Their  reception  was  cold;  and  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  former  asso- 
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ciations  of  friendliness,  the  natives 
held  themselves  aloof.  The  explana- 
tion of  their  conduct  was  that  the 
king  was  away  and  had  laid  the  bay 
under  strict  taboo.  Intercourse  was 
renewed,  but  with  none  of  the  hearty 
good  will  that  had  characterized  the 
former  visit.  The  men  were  jealous 
of  the  attentions  of  their  women  to 
the  foreigners,  and  according  to  the 
native  historians  this  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  A  young  chief  was 
knocked  down  while  guarding  his 
canoe  from  seizure,  and  in  retaliation 
stole  one  of  the  boats  at  night,  which 
was  immediatelv  broken  up  to  secure 
the  iron  used  in  its  construction. 

Cook  demanded  the  return  of  the 
boat,  and  failing  to  obtain  it,  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  king  or  some  of 
the  royal  family  and  hold  them  as 
hostages  for  future  good  conduct  of 
the  people  and  until  the  boat  was  re- 
turned. 

Sunday  morning,  February  14, 
he  early  made  his  calculations  for 
carrying  out  his  designs.  After  giv- 
ing orders  for  no  canoes  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  or  leave  the  bay,  he  landed 
at  Kaawaloa  with  a  guard  of  marines 
and  proceeded  through  the  town  to 
the  house  occupied  by  the  king. 
The  awe  and  reverence  with  which 
he  was  regarded  blinded  his  eyes  to 
the  fearful  risk  he  was  running  or  he 
would  have  noted  with  alarm  that 
though  when  he  landed  but  few 
people  were  in  view,  he  had  been  at 
the  house  but  a  few  minutes  before 
he  was  surrounded  by  several  hun- 
dred warriors  and  nearly  half  of  them 
chiefs. 

He  persisted  in  his  design,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  king  to 
accompany  him  aboard  his  ship, 
though  against  the  strong  and  ex- 
cited protests  of  his  chiefs,  some  of 
whom  even  sought  forcibly  to  re- 
strain their  king  from  trusting  his 
royal  person  to  the  power  of  even 
their  supposed  god  Lonp.  By  this 
time  they  were  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  landing;  and  in  the    midst  of  the 


excitement  a  chief,  who  had  been 
fired  upon  and  his  brother  killed, 
while  crossing  the  bay,  advanced 
toward  Cook,  and  threateningly  de- 
manded an  explanation.  Cook 
thought  to  frighten  him  by  firing  a 
blank  at  him,  but  when  he  saw  he 
was  unharmed,  he  became  more 
threatening,  and  was  shot  by  Cook 
through  the  groin.  The  people  be- 
came clamorous  for  revenge,  and 
crowded  him  so  closely  that  he  gave 
the  signal  for  retreat.  The  guard 
fired  as  they  retreated,  and  a  volley 
was  also  fired  from  the  boats.  Cook 
turned  and  waved  for  them  to  cease 
firing  and  come  in.  While  in  the 
act  of  giving  his  signal  he  was 
stabbed  from  behind  by  a  chief,  with 
one  of  the  iron  daggers  which  had 
been  traded  by  him  to  the  natives. 
The  dagger  passed  through  his  body 
and  he  fell  dead  in  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Four  of  the  marines  were 
also  killed,  and  the  others  escaped 
by  swimming  out  to  the  boats.  A 
raking  fire  was  kept  up  from  the 
boats,  and  the  guns  of  the  ships  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  crowded 
mass  of  humanity  upon  the  beach. 
Finding  th°ir  mats  no  protection 
against  the  fearful  fusilade,  they  fled 
inland,  bearing  with  them  the  body 
of  Captain  Cook  and  the  men  who 
had  been  killed.  His  body  was 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and 
was  afterward  dissected,  the  bones 
scraped  and  divided  among  many  of 
the  most  powerful  chiefs.  The  flesh 
was  burnt,  except  the  heart,  which 
was  eaten  by  some  children  who  had 
mistaken  it  for  the  heart  of  a  dog. 
A  few  days  later,  when  hostilities 
were  ended  and  a  peace  agreed  upon, 
many  of  the  bones  of  the  captain 
were  returned  and  were  buried  with 
military  honors  in  the  bay;  others 
were  never  recovered,  but  were  re- 
served and  worshiped  by  the  ig- 
norant natives,  under  the  delusion 
that  they  were  peculiarly  sacred,  for 
even  his  death  did  not  destroy  the 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Lono,  or 
Cook. 
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Near  the  spot  where  he  met  his 
tragic  death,  a  monument  was  erected 
nearly  a  century  later,  which  bears 
the  following  inscription:  "In  memory 
of  the  Great  Circumnavigator,  Cap- 
tain James  Cook,  who  discovered 
these  islands  on  the  18th  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  1778,  and  fell  near  this 
spot  on  the  14th  of  February, 
A.  D.  1779.  This  monument  was 
erected  in  November,  1874,  by  some 
•of  his  fellow  countrymen." 

The  ships  soon  sailed  for  other 
parts  of  the  islands,  but  were  every- 
where received  with  such  coldness  or 


hostility  that  they  departed  for  good 
in  the  early  part  of  March,  bearing 
with  them  such  an  unlavorable  re- 
port of  the  islands,  that  for  several 
years  they  were  shunned  with  horror 
by  navigators,  but  as  they  became 
gradually  better  known,  many  ships 
touched  at  them,  and  a  profitable 
trade  was  established  between  the 
natives  and  foreigners.  The  princi- 
pal export  was  sandal  wood,  which 
found  such  ready  market  that  the 
supply  was,  in  a  few  years,  ex- 
hausted. 

Marvin  E.  Pack. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  stu- 
dent life  in  Ann  Arbor  is  pleasant 
and  desirable.  Whenever  a  student 
can  find  a  few  moments  for  rest  from 
the  study  of  his  text  books,  he  has 
places  to  go  where  he  may  be  both 
•entertained  and  instructed. 

The  various  churches  of  the  city 
make  special  efforts  to  foster  a  home 
feeling  among  the  students.  There 
is  opportunity  for  the  association  of 
the  young  men  and  young  women 
under  all  proper  and  suitable  circum- 
stances. During  each  school  year  a 
■great  many  "socials"  are  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Students'  Christian 
Association,  which  are  much  the  same 
.as  those  given  in  the  various  churches. 

The  large  Freshman  Society  in 
•which  the  upper  classmen  entertain 
the  freshmen,  is  given  the  first  or 
second  Friday  evening  after  school 
•opens.  Later  in  the  year  the  officers 
of  the  association  give  entertainments 
for  each  of  the  four  literary  classes, 
each  of  the  four  medical  classes,  each 
of  the  three  law  classes,  etc.,  to  the 
end  of  the  list.  The  students  being 
thus  frequently  brought  together  for 
mutual  amusement  and  pleasure  nat- 
urally become,  during  the  four  years 
spent  at  college,  more  closely  bound 
together  in  friendship  than  they  other- 
wise would. 


When  all  the  class  socials  have 
been  held,  another  division  is  made 
ot  the  students,  and  those  coming 
from  the  same  section  of  country  are 
entertained  together,  the  Michigan 
students  forming  one  division,  the 
students  from  New  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  perhaps  an- 
other, etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
gatherings  are  very  numerous  some 
unique  entertainment  is  provided  for 
nearly  every  one. 

A  large  reception  committee  is  al- 
ways present  to  introduce  any  who 
may  not  be  acquainted.  The  intro- 
ductions and  the  shaking  of  hands 
come  first.  Although  dancing  is 
never  indulged  in  at  these  S.  C.  A. 
socials,  sometimes  printed  programs 
are  provided  and  given  to  the  per- 
sons present  the  same  as  at  a  ball, 
and  the  gentlemen  select  their  part- 
ners for  various  numbers,  recording 
the  names  on  the  program  the  same 
as  in  a  dancing  party.  When  the 
manager  calls  number  one,  the  gen- 
tlemen take  their  partners ;  if  number 
one  is  a  ten  minutes  chat  on  some 
subject,  all  begin  discussing  that  sub- 
ject. If  number  two  is  a  piano  solo, 
when  the  ten  minutes  chat  is  ended 
the  gentlemen  hunt  up  their  partners 
for  number  two,  and  then  listen  to 
the  music.      The  numbers  are  not  al- 
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ways  called  in  quick  succession;  be- 
tween musical  selections,  recitations, 
speeches,  stories,  etc.,  time  is  always 
given  for  a  few  minutes  chat.  Thus 
the  program  is  continued  to  its  close. 

Let  me  observe  that  we  should  do 
well  to  learn  from  college  students 
this  one  lesson — a  very  certain  mark 
of  good  breeding — to  not  engage  in 
conversation  during  the  playing  of  a 
musical  selection,  or  the  singing  ol  a 
song,  especially  in  private  gather- 
ings. 

Long  narrow  cards  are  sometimes 
distributed  among  those  present  with 
instructions  to  have  each  person,  to 
whom  one  is  introduced,  write  his 
autograph  on  the  card.  A  prize  is 
given  the  one  who  is  introduced  to 
the  largest  number  of  persons;  the 
autographs  are  afterwards  kept  as 
xhoice  college  souvenirs.  At  other 
times  prizes  are  given  to  the  persons 
who  recognize  the  authors  of  the 
greatest  number  of  quotations. 

Again,  each  person  is  named  as  he 
enters  the  building,  and  this  name  is 
pinned  to  his  back.  Each  is  able  to 
read  the  names  of  all  the  others  but 
unable  to  see  his  own.  These  names 
are  various  in  kind,  one  may  be  the 
Detroit  Tribune,  one  George  Wash- 
ington, another,  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  etc.  All  are  addressed 
as  the  persons  or  things  they  have 
been  named,  and  the  problem  is  for 
each  to  discover,  from  the  questions 
asked  him,  his  new  name. 

Evenings  are  spent  very  entertain- 
ingly and  with  much  profit  when 
each  person  comes  wearing  some- 
thing to  represent  a  well  known  au- 
thor, or  some  familiar  literary  work. 
For  instance,  a  young  lady  wearing 
her  hair  high  on  her  head  with  a 
slim  piece  of  paper  pinned  to  it  and 
standing  up  still  higher  wrote 
"nay"  on  the  top  of  the  paper,  to 
represent  Heine,  the  German  poet. 
A  low  letter  L  was  drawn  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  the  paper  pinned  to  a 
man's  coat,  to  represent  the  Ameri- 
can poet  Lowell.  A  married  woman, 
older    somewhat  than    most    of  the 


others  present,  had  an  old  fashioned 
picture  of  herself  to  represent  Lew 
Wallace's  novel,  Ben  Hur.  Two< 
nickels  were  fastened  to  a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  letter  s  after  the  first 
one.  and  a  letter  b  after  the  second, 
to  represent  Dickens'  novel  Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

Entertainment  for  another  evening 
was  furnished  by  the  study  of  such 
expressions  as  the  following:  "Ex- 
tended anatomy,"  (Longfellow); 
"A  common  slang  word,"  (Dick 
ens)  ;  '  'The  dearest  places  on  earth, ' ' 
(Holmes);  "The  appearance  of  a 
brook  after  a  rain  storm,"  (Riley); 
"The  effects  of  love,"  (Burns) 
"What  a  tough  beefsteak  would 
say  if  it  could  speak,"  (Chaucer); 
"What  is  the  meat  doing  in  the 
oven?"  (Browning).  Such  enter- 
tainments as  these  are  given  by  the 
Christian  Association   free  of  charge. 

Class  elections  has  already  been 
mentioned.  In  the  literary  depart- 
ment there  are  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors  and  seniors;  and  in 
each  of  the  professional  schools,  three 
or  four  classes  depending  on  the 
number  of  years  required  for  gradu- 
ation. Each  of  these  many  classes 
has  its  own  organization,  the  number 
of  officers  depending  on  the  de- 
mands custom  makes  of  the  class 
for  that  year.  Every  class  must  have 
a  baseball  team  and  a  lootball  team, 
threfore  managers  and  captains  must 
be  elected  for  these  teams.  Every 
class  has  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  presi- 
dent appoints  committees  for  collect- 
ing class  taxes,  selecting  souvenirs, 
etc. 

Each  class  gives  .several  socials 
during  the  year,  at  which  dancing  is 
the  principal  amusement.  The  lead- 
ing event  for  the  first  year  students, 
is  the  Freshman  Banquet.  I  think  I 
shall  not  be  in  error  if  I  say  that  on 
this  occasion  none  but  "swells"  are 
present.  Tickets  are  five  dollars 
each ;  the  gentlemen  invariably  take 
their  ladies  to  the  banquet  in  car- 
riages,   and    usually  send    them    ex- 
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pensive  boquets  of  flowers.  The  re- 
ception committee  see  to  it  that  all 
the  gentlemen  are  introduced  to  all 
the  ladies  before  the  supper  is  served. 
After  the  elaborate  meal  is  finished 
the  president  delivers  his  address, 
the  class  orator  gives  his  oration,  the 
historian  relates  the  important  events 
that  have  taken  place  during  the 
then  short  life  of  the  class,  the  poet 
or  poetess  sings  praises  to  the  class 
in  verse,  and  the  prophet  tells  what 
the  coming  years  in  college  will  bring 
to  its  individual  members.  When 
these  have  finished,  the  president 
gives  the  floor  to  the  toast-master, 
who  calls  for  the  toasts,  making  a 
few  appropriate  and  often  witty  re- 
marks as  he  introduces  each  speaker. 

The  dance  which  follows  these 
exercises  is  especially  interesting. 
There  is  one  lady  for  each  gentle- 
man present;  no  more,  no  less.  In- 
troductions are  unnecessary  now,  as 
all  have  been  introduced.  Every 
gentleman  has  a  partner  en- 
gaged for  every  dance  on  the  pro- 
gram before  the  music  begins.  There 
is  just  room  enough  on  the  floor  for 
all  to  dance  comfortably  at  once. 
When  the  music  begins  all  go  on  in 
the  first  dance,  unless  some  prefer 
conversation  to  dancing.  Around 
the  edge  of  the  hall  are  beautifully 
upholstered  settees,  only  large 
enough  for  two,  and  when  the  dance 
is  finished  each  couple  occupy  a  set- 
tee. All  have  been  dancing,  all  are 
more  or  less  tired,  and  all  rest;  the 
gentlemen  using  the  fans,  the  ladies 
using  their  tongues.  All  are  enter- 
taining and  all  are  being  entertained. 
After  one  has  spent  such  an  evening 
he  goes  to  his  room,  sits  in  an  easy 
chair  and  meditates.  A  few  mo- 
ments later,  when  he  arises  to  go  to 
bed,  he  stretches  out  his  arms  and  in 
his  heart  exclaims:  "College  life  is 
sweet!" 

The  following,  written  by  a  lady 
student,  will  be  of  interest:  "There 
is  one  night  in  the  college  year, 
which  the  lady  students,  or  co-eds, 
claim  for  their  very  own.      On  that 


mysterious  night  they  will  not  allow 
one  single  glance  to  be  directed  to- 
ward them  by  any  gentleman.  This 
is  no  other  occasion  than  the  Fresh- 
man Spread.  All  are  arrayed  in 
the  most  delicate  and  graceful  gar- 
ments they  possess,  and  the  fresh- 
men are  escorted  by  the  juniors  and 
seniors  to  some  pleasant  home  in 
which  all  are  entertained  by  the 
sophomores  in  fine  style.  This  is 
the  only  time  that  all  the  co-eds 
meet  in  a  body,  socially,  through- 
out the  year,  and  it  is  with  alacrity 
that  we  improve  every  moment. 
There  comes  a  time  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  when  standing  becomes 
tiresome  to  several  hundred  girls,  and 
the  floor  offers  seats  for  all,  where  an 
hour  or  more  is  spent  in  singing  col- 
lege songs  and  partaking  of  the  deli- 
cate refreshments,  of  which  school 
girls  are  particularly  fond.  At  mid- 
night the  company  disperses,  each  car- 
rying away  a  pretty  souvenir  of  the 
occasion,  given  by  the  sophomores. 
Immediately  after  the  Freshman 
Spread  there  are  always  rumors  that 
the  rest  of  the  university  students 
are  to  give  a  similar  affair, 
from  which  the  co-eds  are  to  be 
wholly  excluded,  but  such  a  threat 
has  never  been  carried  out." 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian,  the  Webster,  the  Alpha  Nu, 
the  Adelphi,  the  Engineering,  and 
other  debating,  literary  and  scientific 
societies  that  do  so  much  to  prepare 
men  for  life  by  bringing  them  in  con- 
tact with  their  fellowmen,  thus  giv- 
ing an  experience  and  culture  that 
can  be  had  in  no  other  way.  In 
these  societies  men  grow  mentally 
strong,  vigorous  and  aggressive. 
They  learn  to  undertake  things  with 
implicit  confidence  in  themselves; 
they  learn  that  success  is  possible 
where  every  indication  points  to  fail- 
ure. While  in  argument  and  debate 
men  grow  warm  and  at  times  almost 
angry  at  one  another,  there  are 
formed  in  these  societies  ties  of  the 
fondest  affection  and  most  lasting 
admiration.     To  illustrate  the  pleas- 
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ure  and  fondness  with  which  men  re- 
call and  dwell  upon  remembrances  of 
these  associations,  I  shall  quote  a 
few  sentences  from  a  letter  written  to 
the  president  of  the  Alpha  Nu  So- 
ciety by  Arba  S.  Van  Valkenburgh, 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Kansas 
City. 

"Your  announcement  that  Alpha 
Nu  has  been  compelled  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  university  to  supply 
class  rooms  for  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  its  students,  to  vacate  the  old 
room  so  long  occupied  by  it,  and 
about  which  cluster  so  many  memo- 
ries dear  to  alumni,  fills  me  with 
much  regret.  It  does  seem  as  though 
the  old  room,  so  small  in  actual  di- 
mensions, and  used  for  so  many 
years  as  the  home  of  the  society, 
might  have  been  spared  to  old  mem- 
bers, even  though  the  present  gen- 
eration does  not  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  its  associations.  I  have  always 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  I 
might  revisit  the  university,    and  sit 


on  the  same  old  benches,  and  look 
at  the  same  old  pictures,  and  statues, 
and  listen  to  the  same  old  piano,  that 
it  cost  us  so  much  exertion,  and 
what  seemed  to  us  then,  so  much 
money  to  buy,  and  recall  through 
the  power  of  imagination,  the  voices 
and  faces  of  old  classmates  who  used 
to  congregate  there  for  mutual  bene- 
fit and  amusement.  It  seems  to  me 
but  yesterday  that  Fred  Scott  and 
Hugh  Brown  were  throwing  us  into 
convulsions  of  laughter  by  their  in- 
comparable wit  and  drollery,  and 
John  Zane  and  Charley  Ashley,  and 
D.  J.  Haff  were  struggling  in  all  se- 
riousness, and  with  powers  of  oratory 
that  have  since  distinguished  them  in 
a  broader  field,  toward  a  settlement 
of  the  then  much  mooted  question  of 
whether  Ireland  should  have  home 
rule.  All  these  associations  and 
memories  cluster  around  the  old 
room,  and  when  that  is  abandoned 
they  will  still  linger — but  only  in 
memory."  Richard  R.  Lyman. 
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The  most  noticeable  thing  about 
Joe  Latham  was  his  ability  to  talk 
less  and  work  more  than  any  other 
boy  of  my  acquaintance.  His  broth- 
ers and  sisters — Lem  and  Abe, 
Hetty  and  Olive — were  as  noisy  a 
lot  of  children  as  you  might  find  in 
a  long  day's  ride,  which  made  Joe's 
taciturnity  all  the  more   remarkable. 

The  Latham  family  lived  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  the  headquar- 
ters ranch  of  the  cattle  company 
with  which  I  held  the  position  of 
range  foremen.  They  had  come  in- 
to the  country  from  Texas,  about 
eight  years  before  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  and  had  located  their  small 
herd  of  cattle  on  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  company's  range. 

The  combined  postoffice  and  store 
was  on  the  stage  road,  about  five 
miles  south  of  the  ranch  where  I 
worked,  and  it  was  there  that  I  first 


saw  Joe,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  do  him  a  little  service. 

One  of  Mr.  Latham's  horses, 
which  had  strayed  from  the  range 
some  months  before,  had  been  picked 
up  by  a  cowman  living  near  the 
stage  road,  who  recognized  the 
brand,  and  notified  the  owner  that 
he  would  send  the  animal  in  behind 
the  stage  on  a  certain  day. 

A  freight  wagon,  on  its  way  to 
town,  happened  to  pass  the  Latham 
ranch  that  morning.  Joe  was  told 
to  put  his  saddle  in  the  wagon,  go 
down  to  the  postoffice,  get  the  horse 
and  ride  it  home. 

When  the  stage  drove  up  there 
were  about  a  dozen  of  us — all  cow- 
boys— waiting  to  get  our  mail. 
Latham's  horse  came  in  behind  the 
stage,  and  I  saw  Joe  pay  the  driver 
for  leading  him,  and  commence  to 
saddle  up. 
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The  ordinary  cow  pony  resembles 
a  great  many  human  beings  in  one 
respect — a  seaion  of  prosperity  is 
very  apt  to  spoil  him.  Give  him  a 
long  vacation  on  good  grass,  and  he 
is  almost  sure  to  repay  your  kind- 
ness by  trying  to  "buck"  you  into 
rude  contact  with  some  member  of 
the  solar  system,  the  first  time  you 
attempt  to  ride  him. 

Joe's  mount  was  evidently  not  in- 
clined to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
being  an  exception  to  the  general 
run  of  this  kind.  There  was  an 
ominous  "kink"  in  his  short  back 
when  the  cinches  were  drawn  tight, 
and  he  looked  "buck"  all  over. 

The  boy's  face  was  several  shades 
paler  than  its  ordinary  hue  when  the 
saddling  process  was  completed;  and 
as  he  stood  eying  his  uncertain  steed, 
his  whole  attitude  expressed  a  trepi- 
dation that  was  pitiful  to  see. 

The  cowboys,  lounging  on  the 
outside  of  the  store,  disposed  them- 
selves in  comfortable  positions  to  see 
the  fun,  and  almost  every  face  was 
wreathed  in  an  anticipatory  smile. 
The  rough  life  of  the  range,  with  its 
cruelty  to  man  and  beast,  has  a  viti- 
ating effect  on  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  most  natures;  and  these  men  never 
thought  of  danger  to  the  slight  boy 
before  them. 

"Why  don't  you  crawl  him,  Joe? 
What  you  stan'in'  thar  makin'  love 
to  him  for?"  jeered  one. 

Through  my  own  mind  flashed  a 
recollection  of  a  similar  predicament 
in  which  I  had  found  myself  one 
frosty  morning  in  Texas.  I  was 
about  Joe's  age  then,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  chilling  dread  I  had  felt, 
as  I  eyed  the  vicious  bronco  I  was 
expected  to  mount,  swept  over  me 
as  vividly  as  though  it  had  happened 
but  yesterday. 

Stepping  forward,  1  took  the 
bridle  from  his  trembling  hand  with- 
out a  word,  slipped  my  foot  into  the 
stirrup,  and  threw  myself  into  the 
saddle. 

My  mount's  performances  during 
he  next  five   minutes  did  not  belie 


his  looks;  but  I  had  ridden  many  a 
"pitching"  horse  before,  in  the  way 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  I  was  not 
unnecessarily  alarmed. 

As  the  vicious  brute  "bucked" 
over  the  ground,  I  thought  of  the 
callous  brutality  of  the  bystanders, 
that  would  have  permitted  a  boy  to 
put  himself  in  such  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion; and  I  registered  a  mental  vow 
that  should  the  author  of  the  jeering 
remarks  ever  draw  wages  at  my 
wagon,  I  would  give  him  some 
horses  to  ride  that  would  make  his 
vocation  more  or  less  of  a  misery  to 
him. 

The  horse  conquered,  I  dis- 
mounted and  turned  him  over  to  Joe. 
The  boy's  simple  "Thank  you!" 
and  the  grateful  smile  that  lighted 
his  face,  were  ample  reward  for  me, 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  gained  another 
friend. 

There  was  a  sneaking  expression 
of  shame  on  more  than  one  face  in 
the  group  as  I  strode  into  the  store 
to  make  some  little  purchases,  and 
I  felt  that  the  lesson  would  not  be 
entirely  barren  of  results. 

From  that  day  Joe  regarded  me 
as  his  greatest  benefactor,  and  he 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate my  acquaintance. 

Joe  being  the  eldest,  his  father 
generally  sent  him  to  get  the  mail: 
and  he  never  failed  to  ride  round  by 
the  headquarters  ranch — though  it 
was  somewhat  out  of  his  way — if  he 
thought  there  was  a  possibility  ot 
finding  me  at  home. 

I  was  nearly  always  alone  in  the 
winter,  the  company's  rule  being  to 
discharge  the  other  men  when  the 
summer's  work  was  over,  but  retain- 
ing me  on  the  ranch  to  protect  its 
interests. 

Joe  dropped  into  the  habit  of  leav- 
ing home  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
came  for  the  mail,  spending  the 
night  with  me,  and  returning  the 
next  day.  I  was  very  glad  to  have 
him,  not  merely  for  the  company  it 
gave  me,  but  because  1  really  liked 
the  boy. 
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However  taciturn  he  might  be 
with  others,  he  invariably  thawed  out 
when  alone  with  me.  I  spent  many 
of  the  long  winter  evenings  interest- 
edly listening  to  his  original  specula- 
tions about  various  things,  to  many 
of  which  I  myself  had  never  given  a 
thought. 

1  soon  learned  that  his  dearest 
wish  was  to  acquire  an  education. 
All  his  aspirations  seemed  to  run 
counter  to  those  of  the  other  children 
of  the  region,  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters included;  and  it  did  not  take  me 
long  to  label  him  mentally  as  an  un- 
usually bright  boy. 

During  one  of  his  visits,  he  made 
a  request,  which  I  was  very  happy  to 
be  able  to  grant.  His  father  had 
promised  him  that  if  he  could  earn 
sufficient  money  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses, he  would  send  him  away  to 
school  the  next  winter.  Would  I  give 
him  a  job  as  "horse  rustler"  when 
the  work  commenced  in  the  spring? 

I  had  seen  enough  of  Joe  to  make 
me  feel  certain  that  he  would  do  his 
best  in  whatever  position  he  might 
be  placed,  and  I  readily  promised  to 
employ  him,  provided  I  was  still 
working  for  the  company. 

Many  of  our  evenings  after  that 
were  spent  in  discussing  the  character 
of  his  future  vocation.  He  had  a 
strong  predilection  for  civil  engineer- 
ing, while  I  thought  he  would  suc- 
ceed better  with  M.  D.  tacked  after 
his  name. 

I  cancelled  my  pledge  to  him  in 
the  early  spring,  and  when  he  saw 
his  name  on  the  company's  pay-roll, 
he  declared  himself  to  be  the  happi- 
est boy  in  the  Southwest. 

Four  months  rolled  by,  and  Joe 
confidentially  assured  me  that  his 
savings  amounted  to  over  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  pay  checks  came 
every  two  months,  and  Joe's,  intact 
as  when  he  received  it  from  me,  was 
always  deposited  with  his  mother  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  thereafter. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  he 
asked  permission  to  pay  a  short  visit 
at  home;  and  as  I  was  awaiting  defi- 


nite orders  as  to  the  gathering  of  a 
bunch  of  steers,  and  the  instructions 
were  not  likely  to  arrive  for  a  couple 
of  days,  I  let  him  go. 

When  he  returned,  I  saw  that 
something  was  wrong.  His  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen,  as  though  he 
had  been  crying,  and  his  whole  atti- 
tude was  dejected. 

Leading  me  to  one  side,  he  told 
his  story.  His  father's  little  bunch 
of  cattle  was  mortgaged,  the  interest 
was  overdue  and  could  not  be  paid. 
Joe's  savings  were  to  be  used  to 
prevent  foreclosure. 

The  preceding  dry  summer,  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  winter,  had  made 
great  havoc  in  cattle  in  that  section, 
and  Lapham  had  suffered  with  the 
rest.  Worse  still,  I  knew  that  he 
was  addicted  to  periodical  "toots" 
when  he  went  to  town;  but  this  I  had 
never  mentioned  to  Joe.  I  believe 
he  knew  it,  however;  and  the  knowl- 
edge probably  made  his  disappoint- 
ment harder  to  bear. 

I  did  all  in  my  power  to  comfort 
him,  but  the  blow  was  a  heavy  one 
for  him  to  bear.  By  long  brooding 
over  his  plans  for  the  future,  his  airy 
castles  had  become  to  him  substan- 
tial labrics,  with  foundations  resting 
in  his  heart,  and  their  crumbling 
ruins  crushed  him  into  something 
very  much  like  despair. 

The  expected  orders  came  a  few 
days  later,  in  the  shape  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  company,  accompanied 
by  a  cattle  buyer.  Five  hundred 
steers  were  to  be  gathered  immedi- 
ately, and  our  visitors  intended  to 
remain  on  the  ground  until  the  de- 
livery was  made — and,  incidentally, 
to  enjoy  a  little  ranch  life. 

The  "gather"  commenced  next 
morning;  and  as  we  wished  to  make 
a  good  showing  when  our  paymaster 
was  present,  we  worked  early  and  late. 

One  afternoon,  a  lono-horned 
Spanish  bull  got  into  a  bunch  of 
mixed  cattle  we  were  driving  to  the 
corral, and  was  "penned"  with  them. 

A  Spanish  bull  is  about  the  mean- 
est thing  on  the  range  when  he  gets 
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"on  the  prod,"  as  cowboys  denomi- 
nate ebullitions  of  temper;  and  this 
particular  "toro"  was  evidently 
"cross  grained"  all  through.  He 
vigorously  resented  any  attempt 
either  to  separate  him  from  the  herd 
or  to  drive  him  at  any  gait  other 
than  what  suited  his  own  sweet 
will. 

The  steers  in  the  herd  were  to  be 
"cut"  from  the  other  cattle  and 
held  for  the  buyer.  As  we  were 
somewhat  short-handed,  this  could 
be  done  most  conveniently  and 
quickly  in  the  corral,  it  not  being 
necessary  to  "hold"  the  cattle  there, 
so  that  three  or  four  men  could  "cut 
out"  at  once. 

As  the  steers  were  separated  from 
the  other  cattle,  they  were  driven 
into  a  smaller  enclosure  at  one  side 
of  the  main  corral,  Joe  being  sta- 
tioned there  on  foct,  to  open  and 
shut  the  gate  as  each  animal  was  ad- 
mitted. 

The  secretary,  probably  wishing 
to  "play  cowboy,"  mounted  Joe's 
horse  and  rode  into  the  bunch,  to 
try  his  hand  at  "cutting  out"  a  steer. 

He  did  not  make  much  of  a  suc- 
cess, though  the  horse  would  prob- 
ably have  done  better  had  the  secre- 
tary let  him  have  his  own  way.  Giv- 
ing up  the  attempt  in  disgust,  he 
commenced  working  his  way  out  of 
the  mass  of  cattle. 

_  On  the  fringe  of  the  herd,  he  en- 
countered the  Spanish  bull,  which 
was  throwing  up  dirt  with  his  fore- 
feet, and  bellowing  out  its  contempt 
of  the  whole  proceedings.  Irritated 
by  its  failure  to  give  ground,  he 
brought  down  his  quirt  in  a  hissing 
cut  on  its  flanks. 

The  bull  wheeled  with  lightning 
quickness,  but  not  more  rapidly  than 
the  trained  horse.  The  enraged  ani- 
mal voiced  its  fury  in  a  bellow  that 
startled  all  who  heard  it;  the  horse 
lunged  and  wheeled  again;  and  the 
next  moment  the  secretary  was  lying 
on  his  back  at  the  maddened  brute's 
feet,  the  bull  stabbing  at  him  with 
his  sharp  horns  in  a  murderous  way 


that  sent  the  blood  to  my  heart  like 
a  torrent  of  ice  water.  What  followed 
was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds.  Joe, 
on  foot  at  the  gate,  was  the  first  to 
note  the  secretary's  danger. 

A  branding  chute  led  into  a  small 
enclosed  space,  a  few  yards  from 
where  he  was  stationed;  and  against 
the  enclosure  fence  leaned  a  couple 
of  iron-tipped  "prod"  poles. 

Seizing  one,  he  dashed  to  the  sec- 
retary's rescue.  A  dozen  bounds 
carried  him  within  striking  distance. 
Poising  the  pole  at  arms'  length 
above  his  head,  he  drove  the  sharp 
iron  point  against  the  animal's  hairy 
front  with  such  force  and  skill,  that 
it  penetrated  the  brain,  and  the  bull 
dropped  dead,  with  his  head  across 
the  secretary's  body. 

The  secretary's  face  was  as  pale  as 
that  of  a  corpse  when  he  regained 
his  feet;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  the 
bull's  wide-spread  horns  had  missed 
their  mark  every  thrust.  "Thank 
you!"  was  all  he  said,  as  he  grasped 
his  deliverer's  hand. 

That  evening  the  secretary  and  I 
sat  out  in  the  moonlight  and  talked 
for  an  hour;  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  company  business  was  not  the 
only  subject  discussed,  nor  was  it  the 
one  in  which  I  was  the  most  interested. 

Next  day  I  accompanied  him  to 
the  Lapham  ranch,  and  before  we 
came  away,  Joe  had  been  given  into 
the  secretary's  charge,  the  chief 
stipulation  being  that  he  should 
visit  the  family  at  least  once  a  year. 

I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  short 
time  ago,  from  which  I  copy  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

"You  will  be  very  glad  to  learn 
that  I  am  again  first  in  examination, 
and  that  I  have  not  a  single  bad  con- 
duct mark  in  my  record. 

'  'The  secretary  is  very  kind  to  me, 
and  insists  that  I  must  spend  the 
coming  vacation  with  him  in  C . 

"He  has  promised  to  show  me  the 
horns  of  that  Spanish  'toro,'  which 
he  has  had  mounted  and  placed  over 
the  fireplace  in  his  library." 

Alan  Clifford. 
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On  Tuesday,  May  ist,  i860,  1 
started  from  Salt  Lake  City  on  my 
first  mission.  I  was  literally  without 
purse  or  scrip,  either  to  take  with  me 
or  leave  at  home.  My  Uncle  Sidney 
Tanner  kindly  took  my  family  home 
to  Beaver.  In  my  absence  he  and 
many  of  my  good  friends  and 
kindred,  of  Beaver  and  other  places, 
generously  assisted  my  family  so 
that  with  the  needle  work  and  good 
management  of  my  wife  they  fared 
about  as  well  as  our  neighbors. 

I  drove  a  four  mule  team  for  David 
Savage  to  the  Missouri  River  for  my 
passage.  Only  part  of  our  mis- 
sionary companions  camped  with  us 
the  first  night  at  Brother  Ira 
Eldridge's  as  follows: — Amasa  M. 
Lyman,  Charles  C.  Rich,  John 
Brown,  William  H.  Dame,  John 
Tobin,  Reuben  A.  McBride  and 
Joseph  C.  Rich.  The  brethren  of 
our  company  who  were  not  mission- 
aries were  David  Savage,  Richard 
Johnson,  Henry  H.  Noyes  and 
Samuel  White.  On  the  fifth  of  May 
we  overtook  Brother  Joseph  W. 
Young  and  company  on  the  Muddy. 
There  were  about  forty  missionaries 
in  his  company.  On  the  seventh  of 
May  as  we  were  parting  with  Brother 
Young's  company,  Captain  Walter 
M.  Gibson,  James  S.  Brown  and 
Samuel  L.  Adams  joined  our  com- 
pany. James  S.  Brown  was  elected  our 
captain,  John  Tobin  sergeant  of  the 
guard  and  William  H.  Dame  chap- 
lain. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  E.  D.  Wool- 
ley's  company  joined  us,  and  with 
him  were  Joseph  F.  and  Samuel  H. 
B.  Smith,  missionaries.  Others  of 
the  company  were,  E.  D.  Woolley, 
Samuel  W.  Woolley,  Joseph  Price. 
John  Cutler,  Don  C.  Babbitt,  George 
Bebee,  Alfred  Bebee,  P.  H.  Buz- 
zard, F.  N.  Buzzard,  William  Ca- 
pener  and  Nephi  Johnson  Davis. 

On  Tuesday,  May  15th,  we  met, 
on  top  of  Prospect  Hill,  Captain 
Reynolds'  exploring  party,  on  their 


way  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone.  On  the  16th, 
Samuel  White  was  run  over  by  his 
team  and  wagon,  but  was  not  seri- 
ously hurt.  Our  noon  halt  today 
was  at  the  point  of  the  Platte  River, 
where  Captain  James  Brown  crossed 
with  his  detachment  of  the  Mormon 
Battalion  in  1847.  My  father  pilot- 
ed that  detachment  from  the  head  of 
Crow  Creek,  in  Colorado,  to  Salt 
Lake  Valley. 

On  the  1 8th,  at  our  noon  camp, 
Sergeant  Mix  and  squad  of  ten  sol- 
diers, came  into  our  camp  from  Fort 
Laramie  and  arrested  two  men, 
Demster  and  Kelly,  who  had  joined 
our  camp  at  Parley's  Park,  the  for- 
mer being  charged  with  robbery  and 
the  latter  with  desertion.  The  ser- 
geant was  also  looking  for  a  deserter, 
Colonel  Books,  and  he  claimed  that 
I  answered  the  description.  On  the 
evidence  of  my  father  and  Brother 
Rich  the  sergeant  concluded  he  must 
be  mistaken,  and  I  escaped  arrest. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  the  month, 
we  rested  a  day  opposite  Fort  Lara- 
mie; built  a  raft,  and  Brothers  Sav- 
age and  Dame  crossed  the  river  to 
the  fort,  on  business,  and  to  receive 
and  send  mail.  Among  the  mail  re- 
ceived was  a  paper  containing  a 
manifesto  from  Joseph  Smith,  son  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  there  was  un- 
pleasantness in  camp,  over  the  scar- 
city of  grass  and  the  poor  camp- 
ground. Fault-findings,  resigna- 
tions, justification  and  a  taste  of 
general  disagreeableness  was  experi- 
enced. Next  morning  we  renewed 
our  former  organization,  proceeded 
on  our  way  and  the  grass  improved. 

Our  noon  halt  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  was  at  the  place  where  Almon 
W.  Babbit  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Indians. 

June  ist,  i860.  At  this  point  our 
company  divided  up  and  the  faster 
traveling  teams  pushed  out  ahead 
with  us.  The  others  took  their  time 
so  as  to  keep  their  stock  in   good 
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shape  for  the  return  trip.  Those 
who  concluded  to  travel  slower, 
were  Brothers  Buzzards,  Bebee  and 
Johnson. 

On  Wednesday  the  sixth  of  June, 
on  the  Little  Papillion,  met  the 
first  handcart  company  of  the  sea- 
son, in  charge  of  Captain  Daniel 
Robinson.  They  had  five  wagons 
and  forty  handcarts,  and  numbered 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  souls. 
They  were  mostly  English,  with 
some  Welsh  and  Swiss.  At  ten 
o'clock  p,  m.,  Brothers  George  Q. 
Cannon,  J.  D.  Ross,  John  Smith  and 
others  came  into  our  camp.  The 
brethren  and  the  company  were  in 
the  finest  of  spirits,  as  was  evinced 
by  their  songs  of  joy. 

The  next  morning  much  good  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  com- 
pany, such  as  their  journey  made  it 
necessaryfor  them  to  receive.  Father 
and  Elder  C.  C.  Rich  instructed  them 
thoroughly.  They  were  joyous.  I 
could  not  help  but  think  how  little 
they  dreamed  of  the  hardships  be- 
fore them. 

Sunday,  June  7th,  we  arrived  in 
Florence,  Nebraska,  all  right.  The 
weather  was  rough  during  most  of 
our  journey.  Buffalo  were  seen 
occasionally.  We  frequently  en- 
countered bands  of  Indians.  The 
road  was  fairly  lined  with  companies 
for  Pike's  Peak  or  California. 

Tuesday,  June  19th,  i860,  at 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  I  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  a  railroad  and  cars.  1  had 
misgivings  about  being  able  to  catch 
my  breath,  while  traveling  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  At  Palmyra,  in  Mis- 
souri, we  parted  with  Brother  C.  C. 
Rich  and  his  son,  Joseph  C,  and 
John  Tobin.  They  went  in  another 
direction  to  visit  kindred.  Our  little 
party  then  consisted  of  father, 
George  Q.  Cannon,  Reuben  A.  Mc- 
Bride  and  myself. 

On  June  21st,  Elder  Reuben  A. 
McBride  and  I  parted  with  father 
and  Brother  Cannon  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.  They  continued  their 
journey    by    Niagara    Falls    to   New 


York.  We  crossed  Lake  Erie  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  fine  steamer, 
"Ocean."  The  lake  became  bois- 
terous in  the  night,  and  I  had  my 
first  taste  of  sea-sickness,  and  I  tasted 
it  for  a  long  time  We  went  to  Kirt- 
land  to  visit  the  Temple  and  rela- 
tives. We  were  well  received  on 
every  hand.  Martin  Harris  took 
much  pains  to  show  us  through  the 
Temple.  It  was  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition; as  filthy  as  a  stable,  for  it  was 
used  for  dumb  animals,  and  was  also 
a  rendezvous  for  the  loafing  whittlers, 
who  had  marred  every  appointment 
of  beauty  in  the  building.  The  let- 
tering on  the  face  of  the  pulpits  had 
been  cut  out  with  the  penknife.  It 
was  painful  to  see  that  sacred  house 
so  wilfully  desecrated.  Brother  Har- 
ris gave  us  all  the  information  about 
the  building  that  he  could.  I  never 
saw  him  but  that  one  time.  The 
first  time  I  ever  administered  to  a 
sick  person  was  in  Kirtland,  on  that 
occasion.  As  I  now  remember,  it 
was  to  the  mother  of  Christopher 
Dixon. 

While  visiting  in  Kirtland,  my 
uncle,  Jared  Randall,  would  have 
me  ride  behind  his  colt,  a  fine,  large 
sorrel,  eight  years  old.  In  1877, 
just  twenty-seven  years  later,  though 
uncle  had  been  dead  for  many  years, 
I  rode  behind  the  same  sorrel  colt, 
then  thirty-five  years  old.  The  ani- 
mal was  never  shod.  He  would  go 
from  one  field  to  another  over  rail 
fences  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  as  if 
indeed  he  was  a  colt. 

We  joined  father  and  other  breth- 
ren in  New  York  City,  June  27th. 
On  the  twenty-eighth,  father  and  I 
started  for  Boston  on  a  two  weeks' 
tour  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  to  visit  our  rela- 
tives. We  visited  father's  native 
town,  Lyman.  On  Sunday,  July 
1  st,  in  that  town,  we  attended  the 
Methodist  church  and  listened  to 
their  colored  minister.  He  was  an 
intelligent,  fine  speaker.  The  church 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  limit  at  5 
p.  m.,  when  father  delivered  a  very 
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eloquent  discourse,  full  of  intense 
feeling,  which  brought  tears  to  every 
eye,  including  those  of  the  colored 
minister,  who  was  an  interested  list- 
ener. His  reference  to  his  childhood 
and  school  days  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  his  notice  of  the  old  fa- 
miliar faces  that  had  passed  from 
view,  and  whose  tombstones  now 
marked  their  resting  places  in  that 
sacred  spot,  the  cemetery  around 
the  church,  brought  groans,  sighs 
and  tears  in  profusion  from  all  who 
listened  to  him.  Our  visit  there, 
after  father's  twenty-eight  years  of 
absence,  caused  a  sensation  in  the 
neighborhood.  Father's  cousins, 
the  Masons  and  others,  were  ever 
ready  to  entertain  or  take  us  through 
the  country  as  we  preferred. 

The  Fourth  of  July  we  spent  with 
Grandmother  Martha  Mason  Emmer- 
son,  in  the  mountains  and  timbers  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
east  of  Colbrook.  She  was  seventy- 
three  years  of  age,  as  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  with  hair  as  black  as  a 
raven,  except  the  locks  in  front  of 
the  ears,  which  were  white.  She 
had  the  appearance  of  a  woman  in 
the  prime  of  life.  She  carried  the 
water  for  home  use  from  a  spring- 
fifty  yards  away;  and  when  I  would 
carry  it  for  her,  she  said,  "No,  you 
may  go  with  me,  as  you  are  the 
only  one  of  Amasa's  children  that 
will  ever  go  with  grandma  to  the 
spring."  I  am  the  only  one  of  the 
family  that  ever  saw  her. 

We  found  father's  sister,  Ruth 
Goodall,  and  his  half-sister,  Lucy 
Pilbro.  His  sister  Ruth  recognized 
him  the  moment  she  saw  him,  al- 
though he  parted  with  her  twenty- 
eight  years  before,  a  beardless  boy  of 
nineteen;  returning,  when  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  wearing  very  heavy 
whiskers.  She  was  the  only  one 
who  recognized  him.  His  mother 
would  have  it  that  I  was  her  son, 
Amasa,  instead  of  father. 

We  were  as  far  north  as  Derby- 
line,  on  the  border  of  Quebec,  in 
Vermont.      We  visited  Cousin  lames 


L.  Mason,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Concord  Coach  Factory,  in  Concord, 
N.  H.  Also  Cousin  Percy  Mason, 
in  Boston,  who  was  known  as  Rev. 
Father  Mason,  the  city  missionary. 
In  childhood  my  father's  home  was 
with  him  for  seven  years.  He  stood 
six  feet  four  inches  in  height  and 
weighed  three  hundred  pounds.  As 
he  walked  through  an  ordinary  door 
clothed  in  his  morning  gown  of  many 
colors,  he  would  touch  each  side. 

On  the  nth  of  July  we  took  cars 
for  Providence,  on  our  way  to  New 
York.  That  day  we  met  for  the  first 
time  our  ever  after  dear  friend  and 
brother,  James  Dwyer,  who  supplied 
us  with  a  liberal  luncheon  of  luscious 
fruits.  A  surprise  from  a  new  friend 
like  that  was  refreshing  indeed. 

In  New  York  we  were  entertained 
by  Brother  Cotall.  There  we  found 
Brother  C.  C.  Rich.  The  rest  of 
our  missionary  brethren  were  in 
Williamsburg.  I  took  part  with 
other  young  brethren  in  a  meeting  in 
Williamsburg.  Our  talks  were  very 
brief.  We  administered  to  many 
who  were  sick.  That  was  the  first 
meeting  in  which  I  took  any  active 
part  on  my  first  mission.  Father 
would  not  trust  me  to  speak  or  pray 
in  his  meetings  in  his  native  town 
nor  in  Boston,  and  I  was  glad   of  it. 

Saturday,  July  14,  i860,  we  took 
steerage  passage  on  board  the 
steamer  Edinburgh  for  Liverpool, 
and  steamed  out  on  our  voyage  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  Our  party  was  made 
up  as  follows:  Elders  Amasa  M.  Ly- 
man, Charles  C.  Rich,  John  Brown, 
James  S.  Brown,  William  H.  Dame, 
David  M.  Stuart,  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Samuel  H.  B.  Smith,  Reuben  A. 
McBride,  John  Tobin,  Samuel  L. 
Adams,  Joseph  C.  Rich  and  myself. 
The  passage  over  the  sea  was  monot- 
onous and  lasted  till  7  a.  m.  Friday, 
July  27,  when  we  arrived  safely  in 
dock  at  Liverpool,  England.  There 
were  two  sectarian  religious  services 
on  the  way  over,  and  some  little  in- 
quiry after  the  Gospel.  As  we  sighted 
Cape  Clear,    on  the    25th,    we   also 
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came  in  sight  of  a  fleet  of  war  steam- 
ers, eleven  in  number,  near  Bantry 
Bay.   The  appearance  was  imposing. 

It  was  pleasant  to  set  our  feet  again 
on  solid  ground.  We  were  heartily 
welcomed  at  42  Islington  by  Brother 
N.  V.  Jones.  After  a  day  or  two  of 
rest  our  fields  of  labor  were  desig- 
nated to  us.  We  were  further  in- 
structed by  the  Apostles  in  regard  to 
our  duties,  being  duly  warned  of  the 
danger  that  beset  the  way  of  the  El- 
der. We  were  particularly  charged 
to  avoid  the  temptations  of  women, 
wine  and  money. 

Elder  John  Brown  and  I  were  ap- 
pointed to  labor  in  London  confer- 
ence under  the  Presidency  of  Bro. 
John  Cook. 

We  went  to  our  field  of  labor  on 
Monday,  July  30th.  That  day  found 
us  in  the  great  city  of  London,  the 
front  of  the  world,  just  three  months' 
travel  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Now 
we  can  make  the  trip  in  about  two 
weeks.  Our  first  introduction  to 
missionary  work  was  Tuesday  even- 
ing, July  31st,  at  the  Holloway 
branch.  Then  I  broke  the  ice  in  my 
simple  way  and  bore  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  revealed 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
in  this  dispensation.  The  entering 
of  a  young  man  upon  the  lile  of  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  is  one  of  the 
most  trying  ordeals  of  a  good  man's 
life.  I  say  in  a  good  man's  life,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  ordeals  in  the 
life  of  a  bad  man  are  very  much  more 
trying  than  those  in  the  experience 
of  a  good  man.  There  comes  relief 
from  the  trials  of  good  men,  but  the 
wicked  are  always  under  distressing- 
pressure. 

After  our  first  meeting  we  met  our 
President,  John  Cook,  for  the  first 
time.  We  found  him  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  of  abiding  faith  in  God 
and  the  Gospel.  Brother  Brown  was 
an  experienced  missionary  and  from 
him  and  President  Cook  I  gathered 
much  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  practical  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel.     They  were    both    sin- 


cere and  humble  workers.  Our 
spirits  ran  harmoniously  together. 
We  went  to  work  in  real  earnest. 
We  taught  the  Gospel  by  example  as 
well  as  precept.  We  carefully  avoid- 
ed wine  and  strong  drink.  Under 
strict  instructions  from  our  file  lead- 
ers we  carefully  avoided  all  familiari- 
ty with  women.  The  occasional  mis- 
fortunes of  some  of  our  lellow  mis- 
sionaries were  standing  warnings  to 
us  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of 
evil.  Upon  this  subject  the  follow- 
ing words  of  President  Brigham 
Young  in  his  instructions  to  us 
April  25th,  i860,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  the  Historian's  office,  were  still 
ringing  in  our  ears: — "Some  of  our 
missionaries,  after  an  absence  of  two 
or  three  years,  return  with  their  eyes 
cast  down;  their  countenances  are 
fallen.  I  wish  you  to  take  such  a 
course  that  you  can  come  home  with 
your  heads  up.  Keep  yourselves 
clean,  from  the  crown  of  your  head 
to  the  soles  of  your  feet — be  pure  in 
heart — otherwise  you  will  return 
bowed  down  in  spirit  and  with  a 
fallen  countenance,  and  will  feel  as 
though  you  never  could  rise  again. 
When  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  was 
first  organized,  Joseph  said  that  the 
Elders  of  Israel,  and  particularly  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  would  receive  more 
temptations,  be  more  buffeted,  and 
have  greater  difficulties  to  escape  the 
evil  thrown  in  their  way  by  females 
than  by  any  other  means.  This  is 
one  of  Satan's  most  powerful  aux- 
iliaries with  which  to  weaken  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  bring  them  down  from  their 
high  position  and  calling  into  dark- 
ness, shame  and  disgrace.  You  will 
have  to  guard  more  strictly  against 
that  than  against  any  other  evil  that 
may  beset  you.  Make  up  your 
minds  not  to  yield  for  one  moment 
to  the  subtle  insinuations  of  the  ani- 
mal propensities  of  your  natures 
while  you  are  absent  on  the  Lord's 
errand.  Rather  suffer  your  head  to 
be  taken  from  your  shoulders  than 
to  sacrifice  your  honor,  violate  your 
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covenants,    and    forfeit    the    sacred 
trust  reposed  in  you. 

'  'Some  of  you  will  again  visit  your 
parents  and  friends  in  your  native 
lands.  This  no  doubt  will  be  very 
agreeable;  but  do  not  sit  down  in 
your  ancestral  homes  with  a  purpose 
to  stay  there,  but  let  your  missions 
be  first  and  foremost,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  life  and  salvation  to  the 
people,  and  gather  them  to  the  place 
appointed.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
worse  said  about  the  Savior  and 
His  disciples  in  ancient  days  than  has 
been  said  about  the  people  of  Utah 
in  modern  times.  Take  no  notice  of 
this,  but  attend  to  the  business  about 
which  you  have  been  sent.  Tell  this 
generation  the  truth  and  pass  along. 
Many  will  tell  you  that  your  religion 
is  all  error.  Reply  that  you  will 
make  an  exchange  with  them  of  ten 
errors  for  one  truth.  Do  not  con- 
tend or  argue  much,  but  pass  along 


peaceably  and  preach  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel — faith  in  God 
and  in  His  Sor  Jesus  Christ,  and 
teach  the  people  to  repent  of  their 
sins  and  be  baptized  for  the  remis- 
sion of  them,  and  they  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Elders.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
some  wish  to  preach  about  things  of 
which  they  have  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge. Let  alone  that  which  you  do 
not  know  or  most  assuredly  believe 
to  be  true — doctrines  which  you  do 
not  perfectly  understand,  and  strive 
to  be  honest.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand a  doctrine  or  a  portion  of 
scripture,  when  information  is  asked 
of  you,  say  that  the  Lord  has  not 
revealed  that  to  you,  or  that  He  has 
not  opened  your  understanding  to 
grasp  it,  and  that  you  do  not  feel 
safe  in  giving  an  interpretation  until. 
He  does."  Francis  M.  Lyman. 
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EYE    MINDEDNESS    AND    EAR    MIND- 
EDNESS. 

How  is  it  that  we  know  anything 
of  the  outside  world?  We  say  we 
see  it,  we  hear  it,  we  feel  it,  taste  it  or 
smell  it.  So  does  the  animal.  Now  what 
is  the  difference?  Both  Newton  and  the 
pig  saw  the  apple  fall  to  the  ground. 
To  one  it  represented  the  Universe, 
to  the  other,  something  to  eat.  Why 
this  difference?  their  experience  was 
the  same  in  seeing  the  apple  fall. 

The  little  boy  picks  up  tiny  rocks 
in  the  street,  he  selects  them  care- 
fully,— what  for?  Ah;  they  are  the 
best  things  in  the  world  to  kill  spar- 
rows with.  The  girl  gathers  pretty 
colored  rocks.  They  will  look  "so 
nice"  in  a  bowl  for  her  Chinese  lily 
to  grow  among.  Now  take  these 
stones  to  a  geologist  and  listen  to  the 


fairy  tale  he  will  weave  for  you:  tell- 
ing how  they  were  formed,  how  old 
they  are,  how  they  came  to  be  of 
various  colors,  how  they  were 
smoothed  and  polished,  and,  finally, 
how  the  earth   was   formed.      Why? 

Awhile  ago  a  man  asked  me  if  I 
would  mind  giving  him  some  broken 
box  lids  that  had  been  thrown  into 
the  corner  for  fire-wood.  "They 
would  be  so  fine  for  scroll  work"  he 
said,  as  he  touched  them  affection- 
ately. 

Let  four  men  make  a  tour  in 
Europe.  One  will  bring  home  only 
picturesque  impressions,  quaint  cos- 
tumes, views  of  beautiful  buildings 
and  parks,  pictures,  statues,  etc. 
Another  is  interested  in  the  climate 
of  the  different  countries;  nature  of 
the  soil,  manner  of  cultivating  it  and 
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the  nature  of  its  products.  Another, 
seeking  passing  pleasure,  can  tell  you 
all  about  the  theaters,  public  halls, 
restaurants,  pleasure  gardens,  etc. 
And  the  fourth  will  perhaps  be  so 
wrapped  in  his  suggestive  broodings 
as  to  tell  little  more  than  the  names 
of  the  places  passed  through. 

We  both  read  the  same  book;  why- 
is  it  that  it  tells  you  so  much  more 
than  it  tells  me?  What  pleases  one 
is  distasteful  to  another.  Everything 
we  learn  and  everything  we  do  makes 
an  indelible  impression  on  our  organ- 
ization, changing  and  modifying  it 
continually  for  good  or  ill.  As  Dr. 
James  remarks,  "Every  smallest 
stroke  of  virtue  or  of  vice  leaves  its 
never  so  little  scar."  It  is  in  this 
way  that  experience  leaves  its  de- 
posit in  character.  The  reason  for 
all  these  differences  in  people  is  that 
we  learn  with  what  we  have  learned, 
we  see  with  what  we  have  seen,  we 
hear  with  what  we  have  heard,  we 
feel  with  what  we  have  felt.  In  other 
words  we  gather  according  to  our 
peculiar  bent  of  mind.  At  night  an 
imaginative  person  sees  a  ghost  in 
what  his  more  prosaic  friend  recog- 
nizes as  a  white-washed  tree.  New- 
ton saw  the  Universe  in  an  apple, 
the  pig  saw  food. 

We  all  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  what  we  do  not  pos- 
sess we  cannot  give  to  another,  and 
it  is  just  so  in  obtaining  knowledge. 
Why  is  it  that  a  scientific  treatise  does 
not  interest  us?  Because  it  has  not 
a  single  element  in  common  with 
our  general  thought;  we  have  no 
knowledge  in  our  mind  with  which 
it  is  in  any  way  related;  it  does  not 
appeal  to  us  because,  like  the  stran- 
ger in  the  street,  we  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  It  does  not  exist  for 
us. 

The  mind  is  not  a  storehouse  to  be 
filled,  but  to  a  great  extent  its  pecul- 
iar bent  determines  what  we  shall 
know.  We  all  have  our  own  way  of 
looking  at  things.  And  certainly 
the  knowledge  we  already  have  de- 
termines what  more  we  shall  have. 


Let  me  explain.  Something  new  is 
presented  to  us,  we  ask  what  is  it? 
and  go  rummaging  through  our 
minds  for  something  that  resembles 
it,  and  comparing  it  with  what  we 
already  know,  we  say  it  looks,  sounds 
or  feels  like  this  or  that;  finding  re- 
semblances we  say  it  is  a  this  or  a  that. 
Thus  the  new  is  interpreted  by  the 
old.  If  we  find  nothing  in  the  mind 
to  relate  it  to,  it  generally  passes 
away  and  we  forget  it.  We  readily 
see  that  the  more  knowledge  we 
have  to  compare  the  new  impres- 
sion or  objects  with,  the  more  resem- 
blances we  can  find  and  the  more 
accurate  and  extensive  our  informa- 
tion becomes.  A  little  child  upon 
seeing  a  pot  of  green  ferns,  called  it 
a  pot  of  green  feathers;  but  when  it 
saw  other  ferns  and  learned  that 
ferns  were  plants,  and  how  ferns 
differed  from  flowering  plants,  it 
could  not  again  make  that  mistake. 
We  often  make  mistakes  about  things 
and  as  we  acquire  knowledge  our  mis- 
takes are  rectified.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  delights  us  more  than  when 
something  new  and  strange  is  pre- 
sented to  us,  to  test  it  with  the  means 
at  hand — our  knowledge — and  as- 
sign it  to  its  place  as  part  and  parcel 
of  our  mind. 

And  so  we  do  more  than  see,  hear, 
feel,  taste,  smell.  The  mind  reacts 
upon  all  that  comes  to  it,  and  by  this 
reaction  brings  it  into  relation  with 
what  we  already  possess;  and  our 
knowledge  becomes  organized.  The 
great  pedagogical  truth  here  express- 
ed is  to  knit  every  new  piece  of  knowl- 
edge on  to  the  old,  so  to  prepare 
the  child  mind  that  what  is  given 
comes  as  a  natural  result  of  what  is 
already  known. 

No  two  people  are  alike.  Every 
person  has  a  peculiar  bent  of  mind 
which  is  to  a  great  extent  inherited, 
which  goes  very  deep  into  human 
nature,  and  which  asserts  itself  very 
early  in  life,  and  is  very  useful  to  the 
teacher,  because  he  can,  when  he 
knows  the  child's  peculiar  bent,  adapt 
his  knowledge  to  the  receiving  pow- 
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er  of  the   child's  mind,  and  greatly 
facilitate  its  development. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  peculiar 
trait  or  bent  which  we  shall  consider 
and  which  we  shall  call  "Eye-mind- 
edness"  and  "Ear-mindedness,"  and 
explain  as  we  go.  Man  is  a  visual  an- 
imal. As  a  race  we  are  Eye-minded. 
We  say  /'I'll  believe  it  wh  en  I  see  it?" 
"I  see,  "when  we  understand.  We  get 
more  information  through  the  eye 
than  through  any  other  sense  organ. 
Our  language  abounds  in  the  pictor- 
ial nature  of  our  thought.  We  all 
know  what  beautiful  pictures,  what 
vivid  pictures  poetry  gives  us. 

Primitive  forms  of  picture  writing 
testify  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
eye  takes  the  lead  in  expressing 
ideas.  And  today  modern  civiliza- 
tion increases  a  hundred  fold  this 
natural  visual  supremacy,  as  shown 
in  object  lessons,  models,  diagrams, 
and  a  host  of  other  devices  for  the 
education  of  children.  Even  the 
most  abstract  subjects  are  made  con- 
crete and  brought  within  the  child's 
comprehension.  I  learned  the  tones 
of  the  musical  scale  in  this  way: 
Mrs.  Do  lived  on  the  street;  she  had 
seven  children  whose  names  were 
ra,  me,  fah,  etc. ;  me,  sol,  tah,  lived 
on  streets  represented  by  the  lines, 
and  rah,  fah,  lah,  do,  lived  in  the 
lanes  represented  by  the  spaces,  and 
we  used  to  visit  around  among  them. 
Children  have  been  taught  the  scale 
by  having  a  color  represent  each 
tone. 

While  as  a  race  we  are  "Eye- 
minded,"  just  as  a  dog  is  "smell- 
minded,"  some  portions  of  the  race 
possess  this  faculty  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  others.  Children  think 
more  vividly  than  adults;  they  pic- 
ture everything,  as  witness  their 
wonderful  picturings  and  anticipa- 
tions of  a  promised  gift  or  excursion; 
what  they'll  do  when  they  get  big; 
they  think  of  animals  as  human  and 
give  life  to  animate  things;  they  live 
in  an  imaginary  world  and  that  is 
why  fairy  tales  are  so  fascinating  to 
them. 


Women  visualize  more  than  men, 
because  their  peculiar  work  requires 
it.  The  company,  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  the  house  depends  largely 
upon  them;  the  arrangement  of 
furniture,  selection  of  draperies,  wall- 
paper, carpets,  etc. ,  must  be  restful  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  A  mother  can  de- 
tect the  slightest  movement  of  her 
child  or  of  things  about  it,  because  she 
must  continually  watch  it  and  guard  it 
from  injury.  Some  dress  makers  are  so 
"Eye-minded"  that  just  a  passing 
glance  at  a  woman  on  the  street  will 
reveal  to  them  every  detail  of  her 
costume,  and  a  perfect  image  of  it  is 
carried  in  the  mind  and  can  be  re- 
produced at  pleasure.  I  know  of  a 
dressmaker  who  sees  every  dress 
that  she  has  to  make,  completed 
in  her  mind  before  she  puts  a  stitch 
into  it.  She  can,  if  she  knows  your 
complexion,  height  and  general 
form,  select  style,  color,  etc.,  with- 
out seeing  you.  Needless  to  say- 
she  has  much  original  creative  ability. 
The  same  is  true  of  milliners;  be- 
sides harmonizing  colors,  they  can 
select  becoming  shapes,  if  they  know 
the  general  shape  of  face,  and  the 
complexion. 

The  French  have  for  many  years 
been  noted  for  their  wonderful  power 
of  foreseeing  the  effects  of  draperies, 
color  combinations,  festoonings,  dec- 
orations, etc.,  and  as  a  consequence 
have  led  the  world  of  fashion. 

Now  if  we  come  to  individuals  we 
find  that  they  vary  greatly  in  the 
vividness  and  accuracy  of  their  men- 
tal pictures,  from  all  absence  of  the 
pictorial  element  to  a  remembrance 
resembling  a  colored  photograph  of 
the  original  scene.  Philosophers 
used  to  hold  the  idea  that  there  was 
a  typical  mind  and  that  all  individual 
minds  were  alike;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence set  rules  were  laid  down, 
which  were  applied  to  every  person, 
the  same  treatment  given  to  every 
child  in  the  development  of  its  mind. 
But  now  we  see  how  false  this  idea 
is;  that  there  is  not  "the  imagina- 
tion," but  "imaginations,"   differing 
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with  the  individual.  This  fact  has 
been  nicely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Francis 
Galton,  who  formulated  a  number 
of  questions  and  distributed  among 
his  friends  and  finally  sent  them  to 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  first  request  he  made  was  that 
they  think  of  the  breakfast  table  as 
they  sat  down  to  it  on  a  particular 
morning,  and  consider  and  describe 
carefully  the  picture  that  arose  before 
their  minds.  He  was  not  a  little  as- 
tonished at  his  answers.  Some  saw 
it  all  bright,  definite  and  complete; 
saw  the  table,  arrangement  of  the 
dishes,  food,  shape  and  color  of  dec- 
orations on  the  dishes;  saw  people 
there;  gave  minute  description  of 
their  costumes,  everything  as  in  the 
actual  scene.  Others  saw  only  the 
main  features  and  the  picture  was  far 
from  real;  while  a  third  group  could 
scarcely  picture  anything.  They  re- 
membered what  they  saw  just  as  they 
would  a  poem,  but  saw  nothing. 

At  length  Mr.  Galton  received  an- 
swers from  nearly  every  civilized 
country,  and  after  careful  study  of 
them  he  found  that  it  is  harder  to 
picture  color  than  form.  That  a 
high  degree  of  visualizing  power  is 
often  hereditary  like  other  family 
traits,  and  that  scientific  men,  gener- 
ally, had  very  little  of  this  power, 
owing  to  the  abstract  nature  of  their 
thought  and  work  in  which  such  a 
faculty  would  hinder  rather  than  help 
them,  and  that  other  means — either 
sound  or  movement,  helped  them 
more,  and  was,  therefore,  brought 
into  play.  Some  extreme  and  al- 
most abnormal  forms  of  this  visualiz- 
ing power  are  interesting.  As  for 
example,  orators,  who  see  the  pages 
of  their  manuscripts  as  they  speak; 
mechanicians  who  picture  every  de- 
tail of  construction  and  action  of  a 
machine  In  process  of  invention ;  of 
lightning  calculators  who  do  their 
work  on  an  imaginary  blackboard, 
and  of  artists  who  paint  portraits  and 
views  from  memory.  A  very  ex- 
treme case  is  that  of  two  chess  play- 
ers who  could  play  a  game  of  chess 


as  they  walked  the  streets,  each  an- 
nouncing his  move  and  readily  pic- 
turing the  result  on  the  imaginary 
chessboard. 

People  who  are  strong  visualizers 
picture  what  they  hear.  For  example, 
among  a  number  of  people  who  were 
asked  to  tell  how  the  counting  of 
numbers  appeared  to  them,  one  man 
wrote  the  numbers  on  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per as  they  appeared  before  his  mind 
arranged  in  definite  space  and  in 
broken  lines,  the  numbers,  10 — 12- — 
20 — 100 — standing  out  at  the  angles. 

Another  man  has  a  color  for  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  thus  paints 
what  he  hears,  and  he  reads  words 
out  of  wall-paper  patterns. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  a  girl 
who  cannot  write  a  letter  unless  she 
sees  the  person  to  whom  she  writes 
near  her  and  can  watch  the  effect  of 
each  sentence  upon  her  correspond- 
ent. I  know  of  an  artist  who  painted 
an  original  picture  of  the  part  of  Jor- 
dan River  where  Christ  was  baptized 
without  having  seen  the  place,  and  it 
was  pronounced  by  people  who  had 
seen  it  to  be  singularly  correct. 

All  these  incidents  go  to  show  the 
leading  role  vision  plays  in  our  men- 
tal life. 

The  sense  next  in  intellectual  value 
is  hearing,  and  people  vary  here  as 
in  sight,  and  frequently  the  two 
senses  are  about  equally  developed. 

I  know  a  girl  who  '  'plays  by  ear, ' ' 
as  we  say,  who  can  execute  the  most 
difficult  music  with  once  or  twice 
hearing  it. 

Musical  composers  hear  their  com- 
positions before  they  write  them, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  They 
may  complete  in  the  mind  and  then 
write  them,  or  they  majr  rearrange 
them  afterwards.  Beethoven  com- 
posed and  silently  repeated  to  him- 
self whole  symphonies  after  he  be- 
came deaf.  Then,  again,  we  notice 
how  acute  the  hearing  of  the  blind  is. 
I  know  of  one  man  who  lost  his  sight 
quite  late  in  life,  whose  wife  read  to 
him  every  day.  and  he  could  repeat 
whole  pages  after  twice  hearing. 
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He  is  celebrated  for  his  exten- 
sive knowledge,  and  is  a  wonder- 
ful teacher  among  the  young.  All 
this  he  attributes  to  the  loss  of 
his  sight,  as  it  gave  him  greater 
power  of  concentration;  just  so  we 
shut  our  eyes  in  prayer,  or  shut  our 
eyes  and  assume  a  listening  attitude, 
in  trying  to  recall  a  name  or  word, 
etc. 

Marion  Crawford,  the  novelist, 
hears  his  characters  speak;  he  has 
become  so  well  acquainted  with  them, 
that  he  recognizes  them  by  the  imagi- 
nary tones  of  their  voices. 

Some  of  us  show  our  dependence 
upon  hearing  as  a  means  of  learn- 
ing, when  we  must  have  our  lessons 
read,  or  repeat  things  aloud  in  order 
to  remember  them,  and  get  the  best 
results;  we  are  "ear-minded." 

Then  we  have  cases  where  color 
represents  sound;' as  where  children 
are  taught  the  musical  scale,  by 
means  of  colors,  from  which  they 
sing.  There  is  a  peculiar  case  of  a 
boy  who  cannot  study  where  every- 
thing is  quiet;  he  must  be  where 
there  is  noise;  and  he  can  carry  on 
an  intelligent  conversation  and  work 
a  difficult  mathematical  problem  at 
the  same  time. 

Some  people  remember  what  they 
hear  better  than  what  they  read, 
and  when  they  read  they  hear  the 
words  in  the  mind.  If  they  read  a 
lecture  or  discourse  of  a  person  they 
have  heard,  they  hear  the  tones  of 
the  voice  as  they  read. 

Third  in  importance  is  the  group 
of  muscular  and  touch  sensations 
accompanying  motion.  Their  im- 
portance is  illustrated  in  the  benefit 
of  imitation  in  all  training. 

Deaf  mutes  learn  to  speak  by  lip- 
movements  alone;  and  in  ordinary 
life  we  notice  it  in  people  who  speak 
to  themselves,  or  who  form  every 
word  with  the  lips  as  they  read.  I 
have  seen  frequent  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  have  seen  people  unconsciously 
imitate  a  person  who  is  reciting;  or 
in  listening  to  a  lecture  they  repeat 
each  word  as  they  hear  it. 


Then  there  are  others  who,  when 
thinking  of  a  soldier  marching,  tor 
instance,  feel  all  the  muscular  sensa- 
tion of  marching,  in  their  own 
limbs;  and  if  they  check  the  feeling, 
their  imaginary  soldier  is  immedi- 
ately paralyzed.  This  goes  to  prove 
that  every  idea  tends  to  express  it- 
self; indeed,  some  people  hold  that 
thought  is  nothing  but  suppressed 
action. 

There  are  persons  who  can  re- 
member a  drawing  better  when  they 
follow  its  outlines  with  the  fingers. 
And  I  have  seen  dressmakers,  move 
their  fingers  around  the  edge  of  col- 
lars, sleeves,  etc.,  that  they  wanted 
to  make  at  some  future  time.  Some 
students  write  their  lessons,  the  bet- 
ter to  remember  them. 

A  certain  man  has  an  excellent 
memory  for  faces,  but  the  names  he 
cannot  well  remember;  so  when  he 
meets  a  person  he  writes  his  name 
down,  and  thus  recalls  it  more  easily. 

Often,  musicians  compose  better, 
if  they  sit  at  piano  and  play  as  they 
think,  thus  giving  body  to  that 
which  they  hear. 

We  readily  see  that  there  is  an 
educational  aspect  to  these  great 
natural  differences  of  faculty  in  ab- 
sorbing knowledge.  If  each  can 
but  absorb  his  mental  food  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  that  peculiarity  is  certainly  de- 
sirable. An  absence  of  this  knowl- 
edge brings  about  great  waste  of 
energy  that  could  be  much  better 
employed.  And  especially  is  this 
the  case  as  these  differences  manifest 
themselves  early  in  child  life;  and  a 
recognition  of  them  can  do  some- 
thing to  remove  unnecessary  fric- 
tion in  schoolroom  methods,  and 
help  the  children  in  their  studies. 
Children  should  not  be  punished  for 
whispering  their  lessons  when  study- 
ing, nor  for  moving  the  lips;  these 
are  keys  for  the  intelligent  teacher, 
telling  him  how  those  children  can 
best  absorb  their  knowledge.  A 
great  teacher  was  asked  how  many 
classes     he     had     in     his      school. 
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"Forty,"  he  replied.  "I  have 
forty  pupils,  and  each  pupil  is  a 
class."  He  had  found  his  keys  and 
used  them.  How  good  for  the  chil- 
dren if  all  teachers  found  these  keys! 

It  has  been  said  in  the  past  that, 
"Education  mars  more  men  than  it 
makes;"  because  of  bad  methods, 
set  rules, etc.  But  now  individuality  in 
children  is  recognized,  education  will 
do  more  for  them  than  it  has. 

Now  perhaps  we  each  have  at  least 
a  hint  of  the  way  we  best  absorb 
knowledge.  We  shall  give  a  few 
rules  for  the  discovery  of  the  "bent" 
of  mind: 

An  eye-minded  person  should 
read,  and  usually  reduce  everything 
to  visual  terms. 

An  ear-minded  person  must  have 
things  read  to  him;  will  gain  much 
from  conversation  and  lectures. 

A  motorminded  person  had  best 
write  his  lessons. 

Now  for  our  tests: 

Unknown  to  the  subject  of  the 
trial,  a  strip  of  paper,  containing 
some  eight  or  ten  monosyllabic 
words  arranged  so  as  to  have  no 
natural  association,  is  prepared  and 
presented  to  him  to  be  silently  read 
only  once;  he  must  then  write  as 
many  of  them  as  he  can  remember. 
The  same  is  repeated  with  an  equiv- 
alent set  of  words  read  aloud  once 
to  the  subject,  which  he  attempts  to 
repeat.  A  comparison  of  the  errors 
in  a  number  of  papers  prepared  in 
this  way  will  reveal  whether  the 
words  are  best  apprehended  by  the 
eye  or  by  the  ear. 

The  "eye-minded"  person  gener- 
ally remembers  the  first  words  best; 
the  "ear-minded  person"  remembers 
the  last  words  best. 

Another  excellent  test  is  to  have 
two  processes  going  on  at  the  same 
time. 

Two  paragraphs  of  equal  diffi- 
culty and  length  are  chosen,  and 
while  one  is  read  by  the  subject,  the 
other  is  read  aloud  to  him. 
The  reading  must  not  be  especially 
loud    or    pronounced;    but    neither 


must  it  be  monotonous.  It  is  very 
important,  that  in  repeating  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  contents  of  both 
paragraphs,  one  should  as  often  re- 
peat first  what  has  been  read  as 
what  has  been  heard.  The  amount 
of  forgetting  of  the  other  paragraph 
that  goes  on  while  you  repeat  what 
you  can  of  the  one,  is  surprising. 
In  this  performance,  appealing  simul- 
taneously to  eye  and  ear,  the  "eye- 
minded"  is  attracted  to  what  he 
sees;  the  "ear-minded"  to  what  he 
hears.  A  strong  visualizer  may  at 
times  know  nothing  of  the  passage 
read  to  him.  The  "ear-minded" 
may  let  his  eye  wander  listlessly 
across  the  page,  his  attention  being 
involuntarily  chained  to  what  he  hears. 

An  "ear-minded"  person  cannot 
study  where  there  is  noise.  An  "eye- 
minded"  is  not  easily  disturbed  by 
talking. 

About  the  only  test  yet  improvised 
for  the  discovery  of  "motorminded- 
ness"  is  the  writing  of  things,  the 
better  to  understand  them. 

All  these  tests  must  be  repeated  a 
sufficient  number  of  times,  so  that 
a  good  average  can  be  obtained. 

A  type  of  mind  in  which  these 
avenues  are  all  about  equally  devel- 
oped is  doubtless  common;  but  here, 
as  elsewhere,  specialization  has  its 
advantages,  if  the  tests  are  care- 
fully made,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  a  noticeable  superior- 
ity in  favor  of  sight  will  be  the 
most  usual  result.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible to  imagine  the  tests  so  arranged 
as  to  give  roughly  quantitative  esti- 
mates of  the  relative  importance  ot 
the  senses  in  this  respect,  and  thus 
register  degrees  to  which  one  is 
eye-minded,  ear-minded,  and  so  on. 
Rosetta   Wallace. 


Oh,  thou  that  pinest  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  actual,  and  criest 
bitterly  to  the  gods  for  a  kingdom, 
wherein  to  rule  and  create,  know 
this  of  a  truth:  the  thing  thou 
seekest  is  already  with  thee,  here  or 
nowhere,  couldst  thou  only  see. 
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SOME    EXTERNAL    PROOFS    OF    ITS    DIVINITY. 


Part   IV. 

RELIGIOUS     OBSERVANCES     OF     THE 
LAMANITES. 

Having  drawn  attention  to  some 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Lamanites, 
which  strongly  corroborate  the  state- 
ments of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  we 
now  turn  to  the  religious  observances 
of  the  natives  of  this  continent, 
which  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
that  sacred  record  wherein  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  ancestors  of  the  In- 
dians were  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
that  they  observed  •  the  ordinances 
and  requirements  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, and  also  were  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  believe  that 
the  Polynesian  races  are  offshoots 
of  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites. 
That  originally  they  came  from 
America.  Their  traditions  and  per- 
sonal appearance  confirm  this  belief. 
True,  in  some  cases,  as  in  Fiji,  they 
have  unfortunately  mixed  with  other 
races,  but  this  has  not  been  so  to 
any  marked  extent  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  groups  of  islands  that 
lie  nearest  to  America.  The  Ha- 
waiians.  Samoans,  Tongans,  Tahi- 
tians,  Maories  and  others  may  be 
considered  relatively  pure  families  of 
the  Israelitish  race.  Their  religious 
observances  confirm  the  testimony 
of  their  traditions  and  appearance; 
and  what  would  be  very  remarkable, 
if  the  Polynesians  and  American  In- 
dians had  not  descended  from  the 
same  common  stock,  is  that  these 
observances  are  so  nearly  alike  that 
many  may  be  termed  identical. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Tonga,* 
Elder  Andrew  Jenson  enumerates 
seven  very  remarkable  survivals  of 
Hebrew  observances  that  have  until 
quite  lately  been  religiously  observed 
among  the  Polynesians.  What  Brother 


♦See  Deseret  News,  December  21 . 
6  c 


Jenson  states  of  these  islanders  is 
equally  true  of  the  Lamanites  of  this 
continent,  they  retained  like  observ- 
ances until  long  after  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards  and  those  that  fol- 
lowed them;  indeed,  some  are  ob- 
served in  remote  tribes  to  the  present 
day.  Nor  are  those  enumerated  by 
Elder  Jenson  all  that  bear  record  of 
the  Lamanite's  Israelitish  descent; 
we  shall  refer  to  others  before  we 
close  this  chapter. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points 
of  Brother  Jenson' s  statement: 

1.  There  obtained  among  the 
Tongonese  a  regular  division  of  time 
into  months  and  years,  these  divi- 
sions being  marked  by  the  recur- 
rence of  sacred  seasons  and  public 
feasts,  which  were  observed  with  re- 
ligious ceremony,  and  were  under 
the  sanction  of  the  most  rigorous 
laws.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the 
Tongonese  have  some  knowledge  of 
an  intercalary  month,  the  use  and 
disuse  of  which  have  led  to  many 
discussions  among  themselves. 

2.  The  entire  system  of  Tabu, 
by  which  times,  persons,  places, 
or  things  are  made  sacred,  and 
the  many  religious  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  connected  therewith, 
may  be  easily  interpreted  as  a  relic, 
much  changed  and  corrupted,  of  the 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Jews. 

3.  The  great  feast  of  the  ofteiing 
of  the  first-fruits  to  the  gods  every 
year,  seems  a  custom  of  religious 
ceremony  of  purely  Jewish  origin. 

4.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
rite  of  circumcision  which  was  regu- 
larly practiced  by  them.  An  uncir- 
cumcised  person  was  considered 
mean  and  despicable;  and  the  cus- 
tom has  only  disappeared  in  recent 
years. 

5.  Every  person  and  thing  that 
touched  a  dead  body  was  considered 
unclean,  and  remained  so  until  after 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  days. 
During  that  allotted  time  those  whose 
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duties  compelled  them  to  do  the  rites 
of  burial,  were  not  allowed  to  feed 
themselves,  or  touch  the  food  pre- 
pared by  others.  They  were  there- 
fore carefully  fed  by  attendants. 

6.  Females  after  child-birth,  and 
after  other  periods  of  infirmity,  were 
enjoined  strict  separation;  and  were 
subjected  to  ceremonial  purifications. 

7.  The  Tongonese  had  cities  of 
refuge  corresponding  to  those  insti- 
tuted among  the  Jews;  their  uses  and 
functions  resembled,  in  some  of  their 
features,  those  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

We  shall  now  appeal  to  some  of  our 
former  witnesses  to  prove  that  these 
and  other  Israelitish  customs  obtained 
among  the  natives  of  the  American 
Continent.  It  may  also  be  well  to 
remind  our  readers  that  the  Hebrews, 
the  Nephites,  and  the  Mexicans  all 
wrote  from  right  to  left,  instead  of 
from  left  to  right  as  we  do.  The 
prophet  Joseph  tells  us  that  the 
plates  from  which  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon was  translated  were  thus  en- 
graven. 

"Like  the  Jews,  the  Indians  offer 
their  first-fruits;  they  keep  their  new 
moons,  and  the  feast  of  expiation  at 
the  end  of  September,  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October;  they  divide  the 
year  into  four  seasons  corresponding 
with  the  Jewish  festivals.  Accord- 
ing to  Charlevoix  and  Long,  the 
brother  of  a  deceased  husband  re- 
ceives his  widow  into  his  house  as  a 
guest,  and  after  a  suitable  time  con- 
siders her  as  a  legitimate  consort. 
In  some  parts  of  North  America  cir- 
cumcision is  practised,  and  of  this 
Acosta  and  Lopez  de  Gomara  make 
mention.  There  is  also  much  analogy 
between  the  Hebrews  and  the  In- 
dians in  that  which  concerns  various 
rites  and  customs,  such  as  the  cere- 
monies of  purification,  the  use  of  the 
bath,  the  ointment  of  bear's  grease, 
fasting,  and  the  manner  of  prayer. 
The  Indians  likewise  abstain  from 
the  blood  of  animals,  as  also  from 
fish  without  scales;  they  consider 
divers  quadrupeds  unclean,  also  cer- 
tain birds  and  reptiles,  and  they  are 


accustomed  to  offer  as  an  holocaust 
the  firstlings  of  the  flock.  Acosta 
and  Emanual  de  Moraer  relate  that 
various  nations  allow  matrimony 
only  with  those  of  their  own  tribe  or 
lineage,  this  being,  in  their  view,  a 
striking  characteristic  very  remarka- 
ble, and  of  much  weight.  But  that 
which  most  tends  to  fortify  the  opin- 
ion as  to  the  Hebrew  origin  of  the 
American  tribes,  is  a  species  of  ark, 
seemingly  like  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; this  the  Indians  take  with 
them  to  war;  it  is  never  permitted  to 
touch  the  ground,  but  rests  upon 
stones  or  pieces  of  wood,  it  being 
deemed  sacreligious  and  unlawful  to 
open  it  or  look  into  it.  The  Ameri- 
can priests  scrupulously  guard  their 
sanctuary,  and  the  High  Priest  car- 
ries on  his  breast  a  white  shell 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  which 
recalls  the  Urim  of  the  Jewish  High 
Priest,  of  whom  we  are  also  remind- 
ed by  a  band  of  white  plumes  on  his 
forehead.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkabe  iden- 
tifications is  the  widespread  practice 
of  circumcision.  This  ordinance  was 
given  of  God  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  only,  as  a  sign  and  token 
of  the  covenant  He  made  with  that 
Patriarch  and  his  posterity.  If  the 
American  Indians  and  Polynesians 
are  not  of  Abrahamic  descent,  how 
can  their  observance  of  this  distinc- 
tive and  restricted  rite  be  reasonably 
accounted  for?  That  they  did  prac- 
tice this  rite  when  the  Europeans 
first  came  in  contact  with  them  is 
testified  to  by  Herrara,  Garcia,  Diaz, 
Torquemeda,  Gomara  and  Martyr. 
Herrara  states  that  this  custom  was 
prevalent  among  the  Mexicans. 
Bernal  Diaz  says:  "In  some  prov- 
inces they  were  circumcised,  and 
they  had  flint  knives  with  which  they 
performed  the  ceremony. t 

Martyr  and  Gomara  both  assert 
that   the   Indians  were    circumcised. 


*  "Peruvian  Antiquities,"  Rivero  and  Van 
Tschudi,  English  translation  by  Dr.  Hawks, 
New  York,  1854. 

tHistory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Ch.  20. 
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The  former  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Leo 
X.  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan: 
"They  are  circumcised,  but  not  all." 
Dr.  Boudinot  states:  "The  Indians 
to  the  eastward  say  that  previous  to 
the  white  people  coming  into  the 
country,  their  ancestors  were  in  the 
habit  of  using-  circumcision."* 

Dr.  Beatty,  in  his  journal  of  a  visit 
to  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  now 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  says 
an  aged  Indian  informed  him,  that 
an  old  uncle  of  his  who  died  about 
the  year  1728,  related  to  him  several 
customs  and  traditions  of  former 
times,  and  among  others,  "that  cir- 
cumcision was  practised  among  the 
Indians  long  ago."  Gomara  and 
Gumellif  say  that  the  Silivas  cir- 
cumcise their  children  on  the 
eighth  day  after  their  birth.  In- 
deed, there  is  testimony  from 
all  parts  of  the  continent  and 
from  the  adjacent  islands — from  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  from  the  regions  of  the 
Oronoco  and  La  Plata,  from  the 
West  Indies  and  Polynesia  that  this 
rite  was  formerly  observed,  but  since 
the  arrival  of  the  white  races  it  has 
fallen  into  contempt  and  disuse. 

Regarding  the  widow's  marriage 
to  the  deceased  husband's  brother 
or  nearest  kinsman,  "Charlevoix 
writes  of  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois, 
that  the  wife  is  obliged  to  marry  her 
husband's  nearest  kinsman." %  "If 
the  deceased  has  left  a  brother,  he 
takes  the  widow  to  his  lodge,  after  a 
proper  interval,  and  considers  her 
as  his  wife  without  any  preparatory 
formality.  "§  Among  the  Chippa- 
ways  "sometimes  a  brother  of  the 
deceased  takes  her  for  his  wife  at  the 
grave  of  her  husband,  which  is  done 
by  the  ceremony  of  walking  over  it. 
And  this  he  has  a  right  to  do."|| 
Among  some  of  the  Canadian  tribes 
a  period  of  six  months  was  permit- 


*"Star  in  the  West." 
f'Oronoco  Illustrade." 
j"Star  in  the  West." 
i^'Hope  of  Israel.'' 
I  From  Tour  of  Mr.  Makenny. 


ted  to  elapse  before  the  surviving 
brother  claimed  the  widow. 

We  now  take  up  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Adair,*  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  many  likenesses  which  existed 
between  the  customs  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  those  of  the  Indian 
tribes  with  which  he,  for  so  long 
associated. 

"The  Indians   have  among    them 
the  resemblance  of  the  Jewish  sin- 
offering  and  trespass-offering.    .    .    . 
The    Indians    observe    another    reli- 
gious   custom    of  the    Hebrews    in 

making  a  peace-offering 

They  always  celebrate  the  annual 
expiation  of  sins  in  their  religious 
temples.  The  red  Hebrews  imagine 
their  temples  to  have  such  a  typical 
holiness,  more  than  any  other  place, 
that  if  they  offered  up  the  Annual 
Sacrifice    elsewhere,    it    would    not 

atone  for  the   people 

The  Hebrews  had  various  ablutions 
and  anointings,  acccording  to  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  and  all  the  Indian  na- 
tions constantly  observe  similar  cus- 
toms from  religious  motives 

The  Indians  have  customs  consonant 
to  the  Mosaic  laws  of  uncleanness. 
They  oblige  their  women,  in  their  lunar 
retreats,  to  build  small  huts  at  as 
considerable  a  distance  from  their 
dwelling  houses  as  they  imagine  may 
be  out  of  the  enemies'  reach,  where, 
during  the  space  of  that  period, 
they  are  obliged  to  stay  at  "the  risk 
of  their  lives The  non- 
observance  of  this  separation,  a 
breach  of  the  marriage  law,  and 
murder,  they  esteem  the  most  capital 
crimes.  When  the  time  of  the 
woman's  separation  is  ended,  they 
always  purify  themselves  in  deep 
running  water,    return   home,    dress 

and  anoint  themselves 

correspondent  to  the  Mosaic  law  of 
woman's  purification  after  travail, 
the  Indian  women  absent  themselves 
from  their  husbands  and  all  public 
company    for    a    considerable    time 


*From  "History  of  the   American    Indians,' 
London,  (1775). 
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At   the   stated   period  dian  nations  have  either  a  house  or 

the  Indian  woman's  impurity  is  fin-  a  town    of  refuge,    which  is  a  sure 

ished  by  ablution,  and  they  are  again  asylum   to    protect  a   manslayer,   or 

admitted   to  social  and  holy  privil-  the  unfortunate  captive,    if  they  can 

eges.       By    the    Levitical    law    the  once  enter  into  it." 

people  who  had  running  issues   or  Our  next   extracts   are   from    the 

sores    were   deemed    unclean.     The  writings  of  the  well-known  American 

Indians    in  as  strict  a  manner,   ob-  artist     and     traveler,     Mr.     George 

serve  the  very  same  law Catlin.* 

The  Israelites  became  unclean  only  "The  first  and  most  striking  fact 

by  touching  their  dead,  for  the  space  amongst   the    North    American    In- 

of  seven  days;  and  the  high  priest  dians  that  refers  us  to  the  Jews,  is 

was    prohibited    to    come    near   the  that    of    their     worshiping,    in    all 

dead.     'Tis  much  the  same  with  the  parts,  the  Great  Spirit,  or   Jehovah, 

Indians  to  this  day Like  as  the    Hebrews  were  ordered  to  do 

the  Jews,    the  greatest  part   of  the  by  divine  precept,  instead  of  a  plu- 

Southern  Indians  abstain  from  most  rality  of  gods,  as  ancient  pagans  and 

things  that  are  in   themselves,   or  in  heathens  did,  and  their  idols  of  their 

the  general  apprehension  of  mankind,  own  formation.     The  North  Ameri- 

loathsome  or   unclean can  Indians  are  nowhere   idolators. 

They  reckon  all  birds  of  prey  and  They  appeal  at  once  to    the   Great 

birds  of  night  to  be  unclean  and  un-  Spirit,    and    know    of  no    Mediator, 

lawful  to  be  eaten None  either  personal  or  symbolical.     The 

of  them  will  eat  of  any  animal  what-  Indian     tribes    are    everywhere    di- 

soever,   if  they  either  know  or  sus-  vided  into   bands,  with  chiefs,  sym- 

pect  that  it  died  of  itself bols,  badges,  etc. ;  and  many  of  their 

They  reckon  all  those  animals  to  be  modes    of  worship   I  found  exceed- 

unclean  that  are  either  carnivorous  or  ingly  like  those  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 

live  on   nasty  food,  as  hogs,  wolves,  tution.      The  Jews  had  their  sanctum 

panthers,  foxes,  cats,  mice,  rats  .    .  sanctorums;    and  so  may  it  be  said 

.    .    .  The  Indians,  through  a  strong  the  Indians  have  in   their  council  or 

principle  of  religion,    abstain  in  the  medicine-houses,    which    are    alwavs 

strictest  manner  from   the   eating  of  held  as  sacred  places.      As  the   Jews 

the  blood  of  any  animal had,   they    have   their  high   priests, 

The  Indian  marriages,  divorces,  and  and    their    prophets.      Amongst  the 

punishments  of  adulterv  still  retain  Indians,  as  amongst  the  ancient  He- 

a  strong  likeness  to  the  Jewish  laws  brews,  the  women   are  not   allowed 

and  customs  in  these  points  ....  to  worship  with  the  men;  and  in   all 

There  never  was  any  set  of  people  cases  also  they  eat  separately.      The 

who  pursued  the  Mosaic  law  of  re-  Indians  everywhere,  like    the   Jews, 

taliation  with  such  fixed  eagerness  as  believe    that    they  are    the    favorite 

these  Americans  ....  They   for-  people  of  the  Great  Spirit;  and  they 

give  all  crimes  at  the  Annual  Atone-  are  certainly,  like  those  ancient  peo- 

ment  of  sins,  except  murder,   which  pie,     persecuted;     as    every    man's 

is  always   punished   with  death  .    .  hand  seems  raised  against  them ;  and 

.  .  The  Indian  Americans  are  more  they,  like  the  Jews,  destined  to  be 
eager  to  revenge  blood  than  any  dispersed  over  the  world,  and  seem- 
other  people  on  the  whole  face  of  the  ingly  scourged  by  the  Almighty  and 
earth  .....  The  Israelites  had  despised  of  man.  In  their  mar- 
cities  of  refuge,  or  places  of  safety,  riages,  the    Indians,  as    did    the  an- 

for  those  who  killed    a   person  un-    

awares  and  without  design  ....  *Catlin   George  born  at  Wilkesbarre  Pen. 

According  to  the  same  particular  di-  na.,  June  26,  I796;  died  at  jersey  City,  Dec. 

vine  law  of  mercy,  each  of  these  In-  23,  1872. 
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cient  Jews,  uniformly  buy  their  wives, 
by  giving  presents;  and,  in  many 
tribes,  very  closely  resemble  them 
in  other  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
their  marriages.  In  their  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  in  peace-making, 
they  are  strikingly  similar.  In  their 
treatment  of  the  sick,  burial  of  the 
dead,  and  mourning,  they  are  also 
similar.  In  their  bathing  and  ablu- 
tions, at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  a 
part  of  their  religious  observances, 
having  separate  places  for  men  and 
women  to  perform  these  immersions, 
they  resemble  again.  And  the  cus- 
tom amongst  the  women  absenting 
themselves  during  the  lunar  influ- 
ences is  exactly  consonant  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  This  custom  of  separa- 
tion is  an  uniform  one  amongst  the 
different  tribes.  In  nearly  every 
family  of  a  tribe  will  be  found  a  small 
lodge,  large  enough  to  contain  one 
person,  which  is  erected  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  family  lodge,  and 
occupied  by  the  wife  or  daughter  to 
whose  possession  circumstances  allot 
it,  where  she  dwells  alone  until  she 
is  prepared  to  move  back  .  ... 
After  this  season  of  separation,  puri- 
fication in  running  water  and  anoint- 
ing, precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  command,  is  requisite  before 
she  can  enter  the  family  lodge  .  .  . 
In  their  feasts,  fastings,  and  sacri- 
ficing, they  are  exceedingly  like 
those  ancient  people.  Many  of  them 
have  a  feast  closely  resembling  the 
feast  of  the  Jewish  passover;  and 
amongst  others,  an  occasion  much 
like  the  Israelitish  feast  of  the  taber- 
nacles, which  lasted  eight  days  (when 
history  tells  us  they  carried  bundles 
of  willow  boughs,  and  fasted  several 
days  and  nights),  making  sacrifices 
of  the  first-fruits  and  best  of  every- 
thing, closely  resembling  the  sin- 
offering  and  peace-offering  of  the 
Hebrews.  These  and  many  others 
of  their  customs  would  seem  to  be 
decidedly  Jewish. '  '* 


*From  Catlin's  "Illustrations  of  the  Manners, 
Customs  and  Condition  of  the  North  American 
Indians."     (184I.) 


Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  from 
birth  to  death,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  the  aborigines  carried  with 
them  the  traces  of  their  Israelitish 
ancestry.  Even  in  their  feasts  and 
festivals  there  was  strong  incidental 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Numerous  writers  remark 
how  much  the  festivals  of  the  Indians 
resemble  either  the  Jewish  feast  of 
the  Passover,  of  the  New  Moon,  of 
the  First  Fruits,  or  of  Tabernacles; 
but  not  one  word  is  said  about  a 
feast  which  reminded  them  of  the 
Jewish  Hanucah,  which  feast  recalls 
the  glorious  exploits  of  Judas  Macca- 
bees and  his  associates.  The  reason 
is  obvious  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Latter-day  Saint;  all  the  feasts  of 
which  the  modern  Lamanites  have  an 
imitation  were  instituted  before  Lehi 
left  Jerusalem  (B.  C.  600),  while  the 
Maccabees  did  not  live  until  the  sec- 
ond century  before  Christ,  conse- 
quently neither  Nephite  nor  Laman- 
ite  knew  anything  about  them,  nor 
of  the  festival  established  in  honor  of 
the  heroic  deliverance  they  wrought 
for  Israel. 

Torquemeda,  Sahagun  and  Botu- 
rini  all  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Mexicans  at  certain  festivals  were 
in  the  habit  of  sprinkling  blood  on 
the  door  posts  of  their  houses,  a  dim 
recollection,  doubtless,  of  the  rites  of 
the  Passover. 

Other  statements  of  the  earlier 
writers  fully  confirm  those  of  Mr. 
Adair  and  Mr.  Catlin;  for  instance: 
"Father  Joseph  Gumilla  says  in  the 
59th  chapter  of  the  "Oronoco  Illus- 
trade:"  "I  affirm  in  the  second  place 
that  the  nations  of  the  Oronoco  and 
its  streams,  observe  many  Hebrew 
ceremonies  during  the  time  of  their 
paganism,  which  they  followed  blind- 
ly without  knowing  wherefore;  they 
had  been  transmitted  by  tradition — 
handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
without  their  being  able  to  assign 
any  reason  for  the  practice  of  them. 
There  is  not  that  Jew  in  existence," 
he  adds,  "who  holds  the  flesh  of  the 
pig,    etc.,    in   such    abhorrence,    as 
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these  said  Gentiles."  Lafitau  and 
Rochfort,  observe  of  the  Caribs: 
"They  reject  with  abhorrence  some 
of  the  richest  bounties  of  nature;  re- 
fusing to  eat  the  hog,  the  sea-cow, 
the  turtle,  and  the  eel,  with  which 
their  rivers  are  stored;  this  motive," 
it  is  added,  "has  been  supposed  to 
arise  from  religious  motives  like  the 
Jews."  Edwards  remarks  in  his 
"History  of  the  West  Indies:" 
"The  Indians  would  not  eat  the 
Mexican  hog  or  the  turtle,  but  held 
them  in  the  greatest  abhorrence. ' ' 

Regarding  "Cities  of  Refuge," 
Dr.  Boudenot  says:*  "In  almost 
every  Indian  nation  there  are  several 
peaceable  towns,  called  old  beloved, 
ancient,  holy,  or  white  towns.  They 
seem  to  have  been  formerly  towns  of 
refuge,  also. 

"In  another  part  of  the  Muskagee 
was  the  ancient  beloved  town,  called 
Coosak,  which  implies  a  place  of 
safety  for  those  who  have  slain  un- 
designedly. In  almost  every  tribe, 
there  are  these  peaceable  towns, 
which  are  called  'sacred  beloved 
towns.'  "•  The  City  of  Cholula,  in 
Mexico,  was  a  City  of  Refuge. 

Father  Joseph  Gumelli,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  nations  bordering  on  the 
Oronoco,  relates  that  they  punished 
adultery  like  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
by  stoning  the  criminals  to  death  be- 
fore the  assembled  people. 

"The  Hebrews  became  polluted 
by  touching  a  dead  body.  The  In- 
dians, in  order  to  prevent  pollution, 
when  the  sick  is  past  hope  of  recov- 
ery, prepare  a  grave  and  tomb, 
anoint  his  head,  and  paint  his  face; 
when  his  breath  ceases  they  soon  in- 
ter the  corpse.  One  of  a  different 
family  will  not  pollute  himself  for  a 
stranger;  though,  when  living,  he 
would  have  hazarded  his  life  for  his 
safety.  The  relations  who  became 
unclean  by  performing  the  funeral 
duties,  must  live  apart  from  the  clean 
for  several  days,  and  be  cleansed  by 
one  of  the  religious  order. ' '  f 

*  "Star  in  the  West." 
t  "Hope  of  Israel." 


Smith,  in  his  history,  observes  re- 
garding the  Indians  of  his  time 
(1681):  "Their  religious  solemnity 
of  singing  and  dancing  was  performed 
rather  as  something  handed  down 
from  their  ancestors  than  from  ac- 
knowledge of  its  origin.  They  said 
their  Great  King  also  created  them, 
and  that  He  dwelt  in  a  glorious  land 
where  the  spirits  of  the  just  should  go 
and  live.  Their  most  solemn  wor- 
ship was  the  sacrifice  of  their  first 
fruits,  in  which  they  burnt  the  fattest 
buck  and  feasted  together  on  what 
else  they  had  collected.  But  in  this 
sacrifice  they  broke  no  bones  of  the 
animal.  When  done,  they  gathered 
them  very  carefully." 

Doctor  Beatty  visited  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  of  whom  Sir  William 
Penn  bears  a  similar  testimony.  The 
occasion  of  a  great  council  was  a 
proposition  whether  they  should  go 
to  war.  "At  this  time,"  says  he, 
"they  killed  a  buck  and  roasted  it, 
as  a  kind  of  sacrifice  on  twelve 
stones,  which  they  would  not  suffer 
any  tool  of  iron  to  touch.  They  did 
not  eat  of  the  middle  joint  of  the 
thigh."  "In  short,"  he  adds,  "I 
was  astonished  to  find  so  many  of 
the  Jewish  customs  prevailing  among 
them. ' ' 

Regarding  divisions  of  time  Botur- 
ini  remarks  "that  the  week  of  the 
Chiapanese,  like  that  of  the  Tulticas, 
consisted  of  seven  days,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  alleged  ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  the  Indians  of 
a  week  of  seven  days,  has  been  used 
as  an  argument  to  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  descended  from  the 
Hebrews."  The  Book  of  Mormon 
shows  that  the  Nephites  followed 
their  Israelitish  ancestors  in  the 
measurement  of  their  time:  days, 
weeks,  months  and  years  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  its  pages. 

Dr.  Boudinot,  speaking  of  other 
tribes  says:  "They  count  time  after 
the  manner  of  the  Hebrews.  They 
divide  the  year  into  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter.  They  number 
their   year   from    any  of  those  four 
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periods,  for  they  have  no  name  for  a 
year;  and  they  subdivide  these,  and 
count  the  year  by  lunar  months,  like 
the  Israelites,  who  counted  by  moons 
as  their  name  significantly  testifies. 
The  number  and  regular  periods  of 
the  Indians'  religious  feasts,  is  a  good 
historical  proof  that  they  counted 
time  by  and  observed  a  weekly  Sab- 
bath long  after  their  arrival  on  the 
American  continent.  They  began 
the  year  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  first  new  moon  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  according  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical year  of  Moses." 

Not  only  was  the  semblance  of 
Levitical  ordinances  brought  down 
through  the  ages  to  these  modern 
days,  but  also  remnants  of  Gospel 
teachings  and  Gospel  ordinances.  So 
much  so  that  it  became  a  pet  theory 
with  many  of  the  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  that  St.  Thomas,  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  had  vis- 
ited America  and  ministered  to 
her  people.  As  an  evidence  that  the 
Gospel  had  been  taught  to  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Indians  we  submit  the 
testimony  of  Herrara,  who,  in  his 
"History  of  America,"  states:  "Bap- 
tism was  known  in  Yucatan;  the 
name  they  gave  it  signified  to  be  born 
again."  The  italics  are  ours. 
"Original  sin,  repentance,  vicar- 
ious atonement,  a  future  Re- 
deemer and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body"  were  also  understood,  with 
more  or  less  clearness,  as  testified  by 
Acosta,  Martyr,  Garcia  and  Torque- 
meda.* 

Gomaraf  speaks  of  an  oath  which 
was  administered  by  the  high  priest 
to  the  kings  of  Mexico  at  their  cor- 
onation in  which  "they  made  a  cov- 
enant with  the  people  to  protect  the 
established  religion,  to  preserve  the 
laws  and  maintain  justice."  This  is 
almost  identical  with  the  oath  taken 
by  the  ancient  Nephite  Chief  Judges 
and  Governors  (see  Alma  50-39),  in 
which  they  promised  "to  judge 
righteously,  and  to  keep   the  peace, 

*  See  ''Mexican  Antiquities." 

t  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico." 


and  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and 
to  grant  unto  them  their  sacred  priv- 
ileges to  worship  the  Lord  their  God, 
yea,  to  support  and  maintain  the 
cause  of  God  all  their  days,  and  tc* 
bring  the  wicked  to  justice  according 
to  their  crime. ' ' 

In  conclusion  we  present  the  sum- 
mary of  identifications  which  appears 
in  Lord  Kingsborough's  "Mexican, 
Antiquities." 

"The  first  reason  for  concluding 
the  Indian  tribes  to  be  of  Hebrew 
descent,  is  in  their  belief  in  the  sym- 
bolical purification  of  water.  The 
inhabitants  of  Utican  gave  to  water, 
with  which  they  baptized  their  chil- 
dren, the  title  of  the  water  of  re- 
generation. The  Indians  of  Utican 
invoked  Him,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  the  living  and  true  God,  of 
whom  they  made  no  graven  image. 
The  second  reason  for  believing  that 
the  religion  of  the  Indians  was  Juda- 
ism is,  that  they  used  circumcision. 
Third,  that  they  expected  a  Messiah. 
The  fourth,  that  many  words  con- 
nected with  the  celebration  of  their 
religious  rites,  were  obviously  of 
Hebrew  extraction.  Fifth,  that  Las 
Casas,  the  bishop  of  Chiapa,  who 
had  the  best  means  of  verifying  the 
fact,  was  of  that  opinion.  Sixth, 
that  the  Jews  themselves,  including 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Rabbis, 
such  as  Menasse  Ben  Israel,  and 
Montesinos,  maintained  it  both  by 
verbal  statement  and  in  writing. 
Seventh,  the  dilemma  in  which  most 
of  the  Spanish  writers,  such  as 
Acosta  and  Torquemeda,  have  placed 
their  readers,  by  leaving  them  no 
alternative,  than  to  come  to  the  de- 
cision, whether  the  Hebrews  colo- 
nized America,  and  established  their 
rites  amongst  the  Indians;  or  whether 
the  devil  had  counterfeited  in  the 
New  World  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  God  gave  to  His  chosen  peo- 
ple. The  eighth  is  the  resemblance 
which  many  ceremonies  and  rites 
of  the  Indians  bear  to  those  of  the 
Jews.  The  ninth  is  the  similitude 
which    existed    between    the    Indian 
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and  Hebrew  moral  laws.  The  tenth 
is  the  knowledge  which  the  Mexi- 
can and  Peruvian  traditions  sup 
plied,  that  the  Indians  possessed  the 
history  contained  in  the  Pentateuch. 
The  eleventh  is  the  Mexican  tradi- 
tion of  the  Teo-moxtli,  or  Divine 
Book  of  the  Toltecs.  Twelth,  is  the 
famous  migration  from  Aztlan, 
(Asia).  Thirteenth,  the  traces  of 
Jewish  history,  traditions,  laws,  cus- 
toms, manners,  which  are  found  in 
the  Mexican  paintings.  Fourteenth, 
the    frequency    of  sacrifice    amongst 


the  Indians,  and  the  religious  conse- 
cration of  the  blood  and  fat  of  the 
victims.  Fifteenth,  the  style  of  the 
architecture  of  their  temples.  Six- 
teenth, the  fringes  which  the  Mexi- 
cans wore  fastened  to  their  garments. 
Seventeenth,  a  similarity  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Indian 
tribes  far  removed  from  the  central 
monarchies  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  to 
those  of  the  Jews,  which  writers 
who  were  not  Spaniards,  have 
noticed,  such  as  Sir  William  Penn." 
George  Reynolds. 
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The  scene  of  this  short  sketch  is 
situated  on  what  is  known  as  the 
South  Fork  of  Snake  River,  about 
forty-five  miles  above  the  connection 
of  the  two  rivers — the  north  and  the 
south.  It  is  a  large  canyon  running 
from  the  north  side  of  the  river,  com- 
mencing with  a  narrow  gorge,  liter- 
ally covered  with  brush,  so  dense  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  travel  outside 
the  cleared  road.  The  canyon  soon 
widens  out,  however,  and  the  under- 
brush, birch,  etc.,  give  way  to  the 
stately  pine  and  cedar.  The  road  up 
the  canyon  crosses  and  recrosses 
many  times  a  beautiful  mountain 
stream ;  not  very  large,  but  clear  as 
a  crystal.  An  occasional  hut,  the 
temporary  abode  of  some  mountain- 
eer, adds  interest  to  the  trip  as  we 
journey  on.  The  timber  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  canyon  is  pretty 
well  culled  out;  and  no  doubt  repre- 
sents itself  in  many  a  comfortable 
home  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Snake 
River  valley.  But  far  up  in  the 
mountain  over  an  average  canyon 
road,  we  find  some  good  timber,  in 
quest  of  which  some  few  years  ago 
the  writer  of  this  sketch,  together 
with  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  as  a  com- 
panion, and  necessary  canyon  and 
camping  outfit,  repaired  to  this  grand 
but  solitary  spot. 

For  three  days  we  worked  like 
good  fellows,  as  well  as  feasted  our 


eyes  on  the  grand  scenery  which  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  myriads  of  lovely 
pines  growing  on  the  mountainsides. 
We  conversed  together  in  our  silent 
language  about  their  beauties;  but  as 
yet  only  one  thing  had  happened  to 
mar  our  enjoyment,  and  it  amounted 
only  to  a  severe  scare.  While  work- 
ing in  the  timber,  I  sent  my  compan- 
ion, whom  I  will  call  John,  some  dis- 
tance below  to  get  some  water;  upon 
returning,  he  came  directly  below 
where  I  was  felling  a  tree.  I  had 
looked  all  around  to  ascertain  if  he 
was  near,  and  feeling  satisfied  he  was 
not,  I  gave  it  the  fell  stroke.  Simul- 
taneous with  the  crash  of  the  tree 
came  a  scream  from  John,  who, 
though  deaf  and  dumb,  could  make 
a  tremendous  noise  when  he  so  de- 
sired. I  had  failed  to  see  him,  and 
he  was  just  near  enough  for  a  limb  to 
strike  him  on  the  shoulder,  which 
tore  his  clothing  and  scared  him 
pretty  badly.  In  wild  haste  I  soon 
tumbled  and  rolled  to  his  assistance, 
pleased  to  find  nothing  serious  had 
happened. 

As  evening  approached  we  loaded 
our  wagon  and  made  our  way 
towards  the  river  where  we  would 
unload  the  timber  preparatory  to 
rafting  it  down  the  stream.  About 
a  mile  up  the  canyon  from  the  river, 
among  some  large,  dry  aspen  trees, 
and  where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
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feed  for  the  horses,  we  had  formed 
our  camp.  It  was  agreed  that  John 
should  drive  down  to  the  river  and 
unload  the  timber,  while  I  prepared 
supper.  Upon  arriving  at  our  camp 
ground  I  gave  the  reins  to  John  and 
immediately  began  making  prepara- 
tions to  fulfill  my  part  of  the  agree- 
ment by  kindling  a  large  fire,  whose 
burning  embers  I  should  use  in  the 
cooking  business.  But  what  is  that 
roaring  noise  I  hear  up  in  the  moun- 
tains? It  was  a  veritable  cyclone.  I 
could  see  the  giant  trees  in  the  dis- 
tance swaying  in  mad  confusion  as  if 
in  the  hands  of  some  monster  enemy 
whose  determination  was  to  utterly 
annihilate  them.  Nearer  and  nearer 
it  came,  until  I  could  see  some  of  the 
grand  pines  twisted  off  midway  and 
their  tops  and  branches  cast  with 
dreadful  force  to  the  ground.  Now 
it  had  reached  our  camp.  I  took 
refuge  in  a  small  ditch  near  by, 
where  I  laid  face  downward  until  its 
force  had  passed  over.  I  arose,  and 
what  a  sight!  Ah,  what  a  change 
just  a  moment  of  time  had  brought 
about!  My  fire  was  scattered  in  all 
directions,  and  the  canyon  was  ablaze. 
Many  of  the  dry  aspen  trees  had 
fallen,  one  of  which,  immediately 
near  our  bed,  was  hollow  and  con- 
tained a  nest  of  wasps,  which,  of 
course,  were  sadly  disturbed.  Never 
at  any  other  time  in  my  life  have  I 
worked  as  I  did  then.  With  a 
bucket  I  ran  to  and  from  the  creek 
near  by.  carrying  water  until  I  con- 
quered the  fire.  I  then  went  hurry- 
ing down  the  canyon  in  search  of 
John,  and  had  gone  but  a  short  dis- 
tance when  I  met  him  safe  and  sound. 
In  some  inexplicable  manner  the  cy- 
clone had  missed  him;  he  had  failed 
to  see  it  and  was  surprised  to  see  so 
dreadful  a  change  so  quickly  made. 
Now  the  sky  had  taken  on  an  inky 
blackness  and  unmistakable  signs  of 
a  regular  mountain  storm  were  man- 
ifest; we  must  seek  shelter  at  once. 
We  turned  our  horses  out  to  feed 
and  hurriedly  gathered  together 
some  of  our  necessaries  and  proceed- 


ed down  the  canyon  some  distance 
where  an  old  dilapidated  tent  stood 
in  a  small  clearing,  designated  by 
the  mountaineers  as  the  "Devil's 
Half  Acre. ' '  We  took  refuge  under 
this  from  the  storm  which  was  now 
on.  And  such  a  storm !  The  rain 
fairly  poured  down;  and  the  vivid 
lightning  frequently  lit  up  the  can- 
yon so  we  were  able  to  see  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  for  miles  distant. 
The  loud  peals  of  thunder  seemed 
to  shake  the  very  earth.  We  had 
resigned  ourselves  to  our  fate  and 
spread  our  blankets  down  in  the 
tent;  John  was  soon  asleep,  but  no 
sleep  for  me.  In  this  one  case  he 
had  the  advantage  of  me  as  he  could 
not  hear  the  noise  made  by  the  army 
of  rats  which  infested  that  spot.  I 
was  possessed  with  a  mortal  terror  of 
these  undesirable  visitors  so  I  armed 
myself  with  a  club  not  unlike  a  broom 
handle.  After  some  experience  in 
fighting  the  rats  I  commenced  to 
doze.  The  moment  I  was  still  my 
hair  commenced  to  disappear  from 
my  head,  as  they  no  doubt  were  try- 
ing to  steal  enough  of  that  material 
to  line  their  nests  with.  In  a  semi- 
conscious condition  I  reached  my 
stick  and  struck  at  the  fast  retreat- 
ing rats;  but  unlucky  blow!  I  struck 
with  a  vengeance  poor  John,  who 
in  a  plight  immediately  arose  and  in 
an  excited  manner  told  me  by  ges- 
tures something  had  laid  hold  of  him, 
which  provoked  a  laugh  with  me, 
but  he  was  not  so  easily  satisfied  and 
again  assured  me  something  had  en- 
tered the  tent;  so  after  I  explained 
the  cause  of  the  accident  he  rubbed 
his  bruised  legs,  engaged  in  a  hearty 
laugh  and  was  soon  asleep  again.  I 
interested  the  rats  and  listened  to 
some  very  peculiar  sounds,  some 
real  and  some,  no  doubt,  imaginary 
until  morning,  and  thought  if  all  his 
Majesty's  domain  was  as  unpleasant 
a  resting  place  as  was  this,  his  so- 
called  half  acre,  I  had  no  desire  to 
spend  much  time  therein.  But  as  the 
poet  says, 

"  Sabbath  morning  comes  with  gladness." 
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It  was  truly  so  with  us.  It  also 
brought  the  traditional  calm  after  a 
storm,  and  we  spent  Sunday  most 
enjoyably  rambling  over  hill  and 
mountain   vale,    and   were    prepared 


when  evening  approached  for  a  good    for  our  trip. 


night's  sleep  and  rest,  but  not  on  the 
' '  Devil' s  Half  Acre. ' '  After  spend- 
ing a  few  more  days  in  the  timber 
we  betook  ourselves  home,  looking 
like  regular  canyoneers  but  well  paid 
Bona  Fide. 


JOHN  STEVENS'  COURTSHIP. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

There  was  a  coolness  between  the 
two  girls  after  the  dream  episode, 
which  lasted  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
Diantha  could  not  see  why  her  friend 
should  take  offense  at  such  a  trifle, 
as  she  termed  it,  and  she  was  alto- 
gether too  self-centered  a  young  per- 
son, to  worry  over  a  little  thing  like 
the  hurt  feelings  of  a  friend.  You 
perceive  that  this  charming  young 
lady  had.  some  lessons  to  learn  in 
this  world.  That  friends  and  friend- 
ship are  worth  a  little  self-sacrifice  and 
unselfishness,  and  indeed  that  one 
might  learn  to  humor  a  weakness  in 
a  beloved  one  was  a  thing  which  as 
yet  had  not  dawned  on  my  proud 
young  lady. 

As  for  Ellen,  she  felt  in  an  inde- 
finable way,  that  somebody  had, 
with  the  tiny  point  of  a  pin,  shattered, 
what  to  her  was  the  most  beautiful 
bubble  she  had  ever  possessed.  She 
was  too  little  inclined  to  look  back  of 
events  for  causes,  to  attempt  any  ra- 
tional explanation  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter; she  only  knew  that  it  was  de- 
lightfully romantic  to  fancy  herself 
the  subject  of  a  vision  and  to  feel 
that  she  was  the  chosen  of  heaven 
for  exalted  positions;  and  when  her 
one  foolish  trust  had  been  shaken 
and  her  dream  so  rudely  dispelled, 
she  felt  as  if  there  was  no  truth  nor 
stability  in  anyone  or  anything.  The 
blow  was  cruder  than  her  friend  had 
any  idea  of;  what  the  results  would 
be,  only  time  and  the  girl's  own  ac- 
tions could  tell. 

Ellen  took  her  walks  alone  by  the 
river,  for  weeks  after  that.  She 
shunned  Tom  Allen  as  coldly  as  she 


did  Dian  E.  Willis.  She  would  wan- 
der off,  and  with  a  pensiveness  pecu- 
liar in  one  so  light-hearted,  would 
avoid  every  one,  whether  friend  or 
stranger. 

She  would  go  to  the  old  bathing 
place  and  after  lying  on  the  grass  for 
hours  in  moody  silence,  she  would 
slip  on  her  old  homespun  dress,  and 
plunging  into  the  cold  waters  of  the 
river,  would  splash  and  sputter 
around  for  a  short  time,  after  which 
she  felt  better  and  far  more  able  to 
go  back  to  the  existence  which  had 
become  so  monotonous  and  dreary 
without  the  love  and  admiration  ot 
friend  and  lover  which  was  so  neces- 
sary to  her  affectionate  nature. 

One  late  afternoon  she  was,  as 
usual,  sporting  and  dashing  around 
in  the  cool,  clear,  swift  stream,  when 
suddenly  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  a 
young  man  on  a  fine,  restless,  white 
charger;  he  was  dressed  in  the  be- 
coming blue  of  a  soldier;  on  his  coat 
glittered  and  dazzled  rows  of  brass 
buttons,  and  on  his  shoulders 
gleamed  the  insignia  of  army  rank. 

He  was  looking  at  her  very  ear- 
nestly, and  yet  without  seeming 
rudeness.  Ellen  sank  down  at  once 
in  the  water,  so  that  nothing  was 
visible  but  her  head,  and,  turning 
away  her  face,  she  hurriedly  made 
for  the  shore,  creeping  along  under 
the  water  as  it  grew  shallower. 

The  horseman,  as  if  divining  her 
fright,  or  for  some  other  purpose, 
turned  his  horse's  head,  and  galloped 
away,  in  the  direction,  as  Ellen  could 
but  notice,  of  the  ford,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  where  she  was  bathing. 
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Oh,  could  she  get  out  and  reach 
her  own  dear  home  before  this  stran- 
ger should  find  her  retreat?  She 
flew  to  her  leafy  dressing  room,  and 
with  flying  fingers  adjusted  .her 
clothing,  and  without  waiting  to 
wring  out  her  bathing  dress,  she 
flung  it  on  the  bushes,  and  with 
heartbeats  like  the  pumping  engine 
of  an  ocean  steamer,  she  sped  along 
the  path  for  her  home. 

How  she  longed  to  spring  into  her 
friend  Diantha's  arms,  and  tell  her 
all  that  had  happened;  but  Di  was 
not  at  home,  and  when  she  learned 
that  her  friend  had  gone  out  horse- 
back riding  with  Tom  Allen,  she 
wondered  with  a  queer  little  hurt  in 
her  heart,  if  jealously  had  prompted 
part  of  Dian's  cruel  mirth  at  her  ex- 
pense. 

Whether  it  did  or  not,  Ellen  shut 
up  her  thoughts  in  her  own  breast, 
and  resolved  to  say  nothing  to  any- 
one. Talk  of  the  secretiveness  of 
reserved  natures,  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  foolish  silence  that 
sometimes  comes  over  a  naturally 
open  and  candid  soul. 

Three  days  passed  before  Ellen 
again  ventured  to  take  her  custom- 
ary walk  by  the  river  side.  Then, 
indeed,  her  heart  flattered  and  sank, 
as  she  approached  her  leafy  bower. 
But  she  saw  no  one,  and  heard  no 
sound  to  disturb  her  peace. 

She  wondered  almost,  as  she  vis- 
ited the  spot  day  after  day,  for  two 
weeks  longer,  if  she  had  not  possibly 
dreamed  she  saw  the  soldier  on  the 
opposite  bank.  She  was  getting 
silly  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  she 
told  herself  scornfully. 

One  lovely  afternoon,  with  the 
soft  canyon  breezes  blowing  down 
from  the  many  clefts  in  the  moun- 
tain walls  to  the  east,  while  the  bees 
were  hummingly  possessed  of  a  de- 
sire to  seize  the  sweets  of  every 
flower  in  her  path,  and  the  distant 
sound  of  the  foaming  river  was  just 
insistent  enough  to  mingle  with  the 
rustling  of  the  tall  cottonwood  trees 
over  her  head,  Ellen  strolled  along 


the  accustomed  path,  and  with  nim- 
ble fingers  wove  a  wreath  for  her  un- 
covered brown  braids  of  wild  grass- 
es and  the  pale  purple  daisies  which 
skirted  every  path  in  generous  pro- 
fusion. 

She  thought  resentfully  of  the 
many  flowers  which  Aunt  Clara  said 
grew  in  such  generous  loveliness  in 
her  own  native  Massachusetts'  hills; 
there  was  nothing  but  hardship  and 
desolation  in  Utah,  with  com- 
mon daisies  and  cheap  grasses  for 
flowers. 

But  on  she  wandered,  sometimes 
singing,  sometimes  bitterly  reflect- 
ing on  her  many  trials,  as  she  called 
the  daily  annoyances  of  life. 

Suddenly  she  saw,  a  little  ahead 
of  her  and  out  in  the  thick  brush,  a 
blue-coated  man,  either  dead  or 
asleep. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  fly  as  the 
wind,  for  her  own  safe  home.  But 
there  was  a  sort  of  unnatural  look 
about  the  figure;  a  distortion  which 
could  not  mean  sleep.  She  paused, 
her  heart  making  such  confusion 
that  she  had  to  hold  her  hand  over 
it  for  a  moment  to  still  its  wild  beat- 
ing. 

Then,  with  a  vague,  dark  fear,  her 
heart  now  choking  her  delicate 
throat,  she  cautiously  approached 
the  recumbent  figure. 

No,  he  certainly  was  not  asleep, 
for  his  head  hung  down  over  the 
bushes  in  a  limp  and  helpless  way, 
which  could  never  be  sleep.  And 
as  she  approached  nearer,  she  saw 
his  arm  flung  out,  the  sleeve  drawn 
tightly  up,  and  a  stream  of  blood 
pouring  over  the  white  cuff  of  the 
skirt  and  staining  the  blue  sleeves 
with  its  sanguinary  hue. 

She  looked  at  the  face!  It  was 
colorless,  and  the  lips  were  parted 
under  the  dark  moustache,  as  if  in 
death  itself. 

What  should  she  do?  Again  the 
wild  impulse,  the  whispering  voice 
in  her  heart,  clamored  for  her  to 
turn  and  flee  to  her  own  home  and 
send  some  one  out  who   could    do 
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much  more  than  she,  an  ignorant 
girl. 

But  what  if  he  should  die  while 
she  was  traveling  all  that  distance? 
She  looked  into  the  face;  it  was 
handsome  in  the  extreme,  and  about 
the  whole  figure  there  was  an  in- 
definable clinging  fascination,  which 
drew  her  onward  so  unconsciously, 
that  she  hardly  realized  what  deci- 
sion she  had  made  until  she  found 
herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  life- 
less form,  tying  up  the  gaping  wound 
in  the  arm  as  tightly  as  she  could 
with  her  own  homely,  but  strong 
cotton  handkerchief.  She  felt  in  his 
pockets,  iearfully  and  shrinkingly, 
but  she  found  what  she  sought,  and 
over  her  own  she  tied  his  own  large 
handkerchief,  which  she  could  but 
see  was  of  the  finest  texture  and  of 
snowy  whiteness. 

Then  she  ran  down  to  the  river, 
and  filling  the  pretty  blue  cap  which 
bore  the  arms  of  the  U.  S.  on  its 
visor,  with  water,  she  managed  to 
get  a  little  to  him  before  it  leaked 
out,  and  with  this  she  mopped  his 
head  and  with  her  fingers  moistened 
his  pale  lips. 

It  seemed  hours  to  her,  but  it  was 
only  a  few  moments  before  the  dark 
eyes  opened  and  gazed,  with  seem- 
ing stupidity,  into  her  own.  But  as 
life  returned  to  his  face  a  look,  which 
someway  thrilled  her  to  her  very 
finger  tips — she  could  not  say  wheth- 
er it  gave  most  pain  or  pleasure — 
crept  into  the  black  eyes  of  the  sol- 
dier, as  he  gazed  silently  into  the 
lovely  face  bent  above  him. 

Ellen  colored  and  turned  away, 
ostensibly  for  more  water.  The 
young  soldier  again  seemed  to  sink 
into  a  faint  and  again  she  bathed  and 
soothed  his  lips  and  head  with  the 
•cool  water,  using  her  own  modest 
apron  to  lay  across  his  head  as  a 
bandage. 

Without  opening  his  eyes,  the 
young  man  gasped  faintly, 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I 
am  and  what  has  happened?" 

"Indeed,  sir,  I   do  not  know.      I 


found  you  lying  thus  when  I  came 
along  the  path,  and  have  done  what 
I  could  to  help  you  recover  your- 
self." 

Ellen  asked  no  question  of  the 
young  man,  her  native  modesty 
closed  her  lips;  yet  she  was  deeply 
anxious  to  know  what  had  caused 
the  singular  accident. 

"Be  good  enough  to  hold  my  arm 
up,  so  that  the  blood  may  not  surge 
so  painfully  in  the  wound,  will  you?" 

Ellen  obediently  held  up  his  arm, 
resting  his  elbow  on  her  own  knee  to 
give  it  a  firmer  support. 

"The  last  I  remember,"  whis- 
pered the  young  man,  "two  horse- 
men were  coming  towards  me,  and 
one  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  an 
open  knife  or  dagger.  I  threw  up 
my  arm  to  ward  the  blow  from  my 
face  or  heart,  and  I  knew  no  more." 

This  peculiar  story  seemed  to  bear 
an  inference  to  Ellen's  mind  that 
some  of  her  own  people  had  noted 
the  young  man,  and  had  tried  either 
to  kill  or  maim  him.  But  she  said 
nothing.  Presently  the  girl  grew 
brave  enough  to  look  at  the  hand- 
some face  beside  her,  as  the  eyes 
now  remained  closed,  and  the 
stranger  seemed  too  exhausted  to 
talk  more. 

How  fine  and  silky  the  dark  mus- 
tache was,  which  drooped  so  charm- 
ingly over  the  well- cut  mouth.  To  be 
sure,  the  lips  were  pretty  full,  and 
the  chin  was  not  so  handsome  and 
well-cut  as  the  mouth ;  but  the  nose 
was  fine  and  the  nostrils  were  deli- 
cate and  arching,  while  the  whole 
face  was  the  handsomest  she  had  ever 
seen. 

A  vague  wonder  possessed  her, 
why  it  was  that  her  own  boyish 
young  friends  and  lovers  were  never 
so  handsome,  so  stately  and  so  fine- 
featured  as  was  this  stranger!  Were 
the  Gentiles  always  thus,  fascinating 
and  charming  in  every  way?  Why 
must  Mormons  be  always  plain  and 
uninteresting? 

"Do  you  think  you  could  help  me 
get  off  these  beastly  bushes?' '   asked 
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the  young  man.  "They  make  a 
very  uncomfortable  resting  place." 

Ellen  hurriedly  sought  a  spot  where 
she  dragged  away  the  few  loose  dried 
sticks  and  other  debris,  and  then 
with  all  the  strength  she  could  mus- 
ter, she  half  dragged,  half  assisted 
the  stranger  to  the  soft  earthy  couch 
under  the  willow  and  cottonwood 
trees. 

The  light  of  the  afternoon  sun  fell 
in  dancing  glints  and  shadows  on 
Ellen's  gold-brown  tresses,  and  the 
flowers  on  her  hair  gave  her  the 
look  of  a  woodland  sprite,  which  the 
dun-colored  gown  she  wore,  plain  of 
skirt,  but  trimmed  with  ripples  and 
ruffles  of  cunning  device  about  the 
arms  and  shoulders  only  increased; 
the  flying  draperies  caught  and 
flecked  the  sun  and  shadows  of  the 
delicate  shade  above  them,  making 
her  indeed  resemble  a  leaf  clothed 
maid,  the  sun  deepening  her  eyes  to 
their  richest  shade  of  chestnut  brown. 

"My  name  is  Captain  Sherwood, 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  I  came  here 
for  a  little  hunting  and  fishing,"  the 
young  man  said  after  he  had  rested 
enough  for  his  removal  to  more  com- 
fortable quarters.  "I  hope  I  have 
not  frightened  you,  for  I  am  not 
worth  the  pain  I  fear  1  have  given 
you.  Please  do  not  be  afraid  of  me, 
I  will  get  away  from  here  just  as  soon 
as  I  can  move,  and  shall  not  trouble 
you  thus  again." 

"Oh  I  guess  I  shall  get  over  my 
fright,  I  am  glad  I  could  be  of  a 
little  service,  for  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
kind  to  everybody." 

"My  child,"  said  the  officer  with 
emphasis,  and  speaking  in  a  quiet 
serious  tone,  "you  have  saved  my 
life,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
your  most  humble  and  grateful 
friend,  no  matter  where  you  may  go, 
or  what  may  become  of  me." 

His  dark  eyes  looked  into  her 
own  with  a  soft  appeal  for  her  sym- 
pathy and  tolerance  which  was  irre- 
sistible to  the  tender-hearted  girl. 

"Indeed,  I  have  done  very  little; 
the  wound  was  not  a  dangerous  one, 


I  do  not  think,  and  I  have  only 
helped  you  to  recover  from  your 
terrible  faint  from  loss  of  blood. 

The  young  man  winced  at  the 
simple,  honest  explanation,  but 
sought  again  to  impress  his  heartfelt 
gratitude  upon  the  charming  nurse 
he  had  secured. 

"Perhaps  if  some  wandering  Dan- 
ite  had  discovered  me,  in  my  help- 
less condition,  instead  of  your  gentle 
self,  I  should  now  indeed  have  no 
need  for  help  or  comfort  in  this  life. ' ' 

"Indeed,  sir,  you  mistake  my 
people,  they  are  not  murderers  nor 
cut  throats.  I  have  heard  the  Gen- 
tiles think  there  are  wicked  men 
among  us  banded  together  to  kill 
people,  but  in  all  my  life  I  never  saw 
nor  knew  of  such  a  band  or  ever  saw 
such  a  being  as  a  Danite. " 

The  officer  saw  he  had  gone  a  lit- 
tle too  far,  and  so  he  turned  his  face 
away  and  with  a  sigh,  he  moved 
toward  the  fast-setting  sun,  and  mur- 
mured, after  a  short  pause, 

"How  beautiful  the  effects  of  the 
parting  sun-gleams  are  on  your 
charming  wild  valley,  with  its  glis- 
tening, turquoise  lake,  the  snow  top- 
ped mountains,  cleft  and  seared 
into  gorges  and  canyon  defiles,  their 
uneven  sides  touched  here  and  there 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  oak  or 
paler  maple.  You  have  a  grand  old 
castelated  bulwark  for  the  setting  of 
your  rural  home." 

Now  all  this  was  simply  astound- 
ing to  simple  Ellen.  To  hear  that 
her  grey,  sage  brush  covered,  bar- 
ren, valley  home  could  be  considered 
beautiful,  and  that  such  lovely  des- 
criptive words  could  be  used  in  con- 
nection therewith,  was  a  veritable  rev- 
elation to  her. 

But  the  allusion  to  the  setting  sun 
awakened  other  thoughts  in  her 
heart.  Hastily  rising,  she  sought 
her  hat,  as  she  said, 

"I  must  hurry  home.  It  will  be 
twilight  now  before  I  reach  my 
home.  I  will  send  some  one  down 
to  you  to  help  you  and  to  bring  you 
where  you  can  be  taken  care  of. ' ' 
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Evidently  this  was  not  at  all  to  the 
young  man's  mind,  but  repressing 
outward  expression  of  his  feelings,  he 
simply  asked,  "Will  you  not  go  back 
to  the  place  of  my  accident,  and  see 
if  you  can  see  anything  of  my  horse? 
I  don't  think  he  would  wander  away 
from  me,  he  is  too  much  of  a  pet; 
and  if  I  can  find  him  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  able  to  mount  and  get  back 
to  my  own  quarters  without  putting 
you  or  your  people  to  any  more 
trouble  on  my  account." 

By  some  queer  mental  process 
Ellen  drew  the  inference  that  the 
soldier  had  good  cause  to  fear  the 
ministrations  of  her  own  people,  and 
yet  she  did  not  know  how  to  answer 
such  an  inference.  So  she  simply 
hurried  back  to  the  spot  indicated, 
and  there,  not  twenty  feet  from  where 
she  found  the  officer,  she  saw  the 
white  horse,  quietly  barking  the  Cot- 
tonwood tree  to  which  he  was  care- 
fully tied. 

She  unfastened  him,  and  leading 
him  onward,  remarked: 

"I  guess  your  enemies,  whoever 
they  are,  did  not  intend  real  harm  to 
you  for  they  have  left  your  horse  se- 
curely tied  not  far  from  where  you 
lay." 

"I  certainly  owe  them  my  heart- 
felt gratitude  for  that  much;  and  to 
you  I  owe,  shall  I  say?"  She  was 
assisting  him  now  to  rise,  and  her 
face  was  close  to  his  own,  while  his 
eyes  again  shone  with  the  look  that 
had  so  dazzled  her  once  before. 
"Shall  I  say  I  owe  you  not  only  the 
gratitude  of  my  heart,  but  its  utmost 
devotion?" 

Ellen  trembled,  with  a  vague  feel- 
ing which  was  half  repulsion,  half  en- 
chantment. She  had  never  in  her 
most  romantic  dreams  imagined  any- 
thing half  so  sudden,  nor  half  so  elo- 
quent as  she  felt  this  warm,  openly- 
expressed  admiration  to  be.  She 
hardly  knew  whether  it  pleased  or 
frightened  her  most.  One  thing  was 
sure,  she  was  so  anxious  to  get  back 
"home  that  she  hardly  said  another 
word    to    her    companion.      As    he 


stoopingly  bent  over  his  horse  in  evi- 
dent weakness  and  raised  his  cap 
with  his  uninjured  arm,  holding  his 
reins  under  the  other  arm  as  he  did 
so,  he  said  in  a  low,  thrilling  tone, 
"This  beautiful  green  retreat  will  be 
to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life  a  sweetly 
solemn  temple.  For  here  I  have 
met  not  only  a  threatened  and 
averted  danger,  but  have  seen  and 
known  its  high  priestess  to  be  a 
maiden  with  an  angel's  face  and  a 
heart  of  gold.  May  heaven  guard 
you,  my  sweet  friend,  till  we  meet 
again." 

Ellen  gave  him  one  shy,  half- 
frightened  glance,  and  then  with  her 
heart  choking  her  throat  with  violent 
emotion,  she  sped  like  a  timid  hare 
to  her  home  under  the  fast-deepening 
twilight. 

At  the  door  of  her  home  she  met 
Aunt  Clara,  just  going  out  with  a 
bowl  of  gruel  to  a  neighbor's  sick 
child.  Aunt  Clara  noted  with  her 
ever  observant  eye.  the  quickened 
breathing,  the  air  of  undefinable  ex- 
citement about  the  girl,  even  in  the 
gloaming  twilight,  and  pausing  so  as 
to  stop  Ellen  from  entering  the  house, 
she  said  quietly: 

"What's  the  matter,  dear,  you 
pant  as  if  you  had  been  frightened, 
and  your  eyes  shine  so  in  the  dark 
that  they  look  like  stars.  Have  you 
been  frightened,  and  where  have  you 
been?" 

"Oh,  I've  just  been  running  a  lit- 
tle, for  I  stayed  down  the  river  a 
little  too  long,  and  had  to  run  to  get 
home  before  dark.  No,  I  haven't 
been  frightened,  at  least  not  to  speak 
of.  You  know,"  she  added,  with  an 
uneasy  laugh,  for  Ellen  had  not  yet 
learned  to  tell  direct  lies,  "that  girls 
are  natural  cowards,  Aunt  Clara,  and 
are  frightened  at  their  own  shad- 
ows." 

'  'Well,  girls  should  always  be  care- 
ful, and  especially  at  these  times. 
Why  Brother  Willis  says  all  this  ex- 
citement about  this  army  coming  in 
has  made  the  Indians  very  uneasy 
and  uncertain,  and  you  girls  have  no 
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business  away  from  home,  especially 
alone.  Why,  what  if  some  of  those 
wicked  soldiers  should  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  come  over  the  valley 
snooping  around  here;  let  me  warn 
you  Ellie,  for  I  feel  the  spirit  of  it 
strongly  upon  me,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  don't  you  ever  venture  away 
from  this  house,  either  night  or  day, 
unless  you  have  safe  and  sufficient 
company." 

For  one  breathless  moment  Ellen 
longed  to  throw  herself  in  those 
blessed,  kindly  arms  and  sob  out  her 
whole  confession.  But  Annt  Clara 
turned,  and  said  as  she  started  away, 
"Some  day,  dear,  you  and  I  will 
talk  more  about  this  matter.  But  I 
must  hurry  away  now  to  see  Sister 
Hanson's  baby." 

The  days  came  and  went  after 
this,  with  pain,  pleasure,  work,  and 
mingled  hopes  and  tears  for  all. 
They  knew  that  great  efforts  were 
making  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  U.  S.  authority  to 
induce  the  beloved  leader,  Pres. 
Young  to  return  with  his  people  to 
their  deserted  homes  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  But  as  yet,  nothing  was  cer- 
tain. Life  was  just  now  full  of 
exciting  plans,  forecasts,  and  proph- 
ecies. 

Dian  Willis  went  on  her  own,  sen- 
sible, yet  somewhat  selfish  way,  and 
as  her  friend  Ellen  seemed  able  to  do 
without  her,  and  to  let  her  alone,  she 
was  contented  to  be  left  alone.  She 
worked  and  laughed  and  dressed 
and  thought  her  own,  serious,  deep 
thoughts  about  life  and  her  own 
being  upon  the  earth,  untroubled  by 
many  fears  and  certainly  full  of  a 
calm  trust  in  the  God  of  her  fathers, 
knowing  that  she  would  be  well 
taken  care  of  by  her  friends  and 
family,  no  matter  what  might  hap- 
pen. 

She  flirted  in  an  eminently  sensi- 
ble way  with  Henry  Boyle,  when- 
ever he  sought  her  out;  and  while 
congratulating  herself  on  the  invari- 
able frankness  with  which  she  show- 
ed the  young   man  that  good    as    he 


might  be  he  was  not  her  ideal,  yet 
she  allowed  him  to  spend  all  his 
spare  means  in  taking  her  to  their 
simple  picnics  and  visits  with  which 
the  young  people  whiled  away  the 
time  of  waiting. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  flirt  in  the 
least  with  Tom  Allen,  she  had  not 
enough  regard  for  him  to  make  her 
act  half-way  agreeable  to  him.  But 
she  was  such  a  fine,  handsome,  sup- 
erior looking  and  acting  girl,  so 
admired  by  everybody,  that  Tom 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  once 
in  a  while  of  taking  her  out  and 
thereby  giving  her  a  chance  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  him 
at  his  own  valuation. 

Poor  little  Ellie,  starved  for  her 
friend's  confidence,  and  full  of  a 
shrinking  dread  of  what  the  future 
might  hold  for  her,  and  yet  longing 
to  meet  and  greet  that  danger,  she 
was  half  the  time  full  of  unnatural 
gaiety,  and  half  the  time  moody  and 
as  unnaturally  grave  and  silent. 

One  night,  when  she  and  Aunt 
Clara  sat  in  the  front  door,  watching 
the  moon  rise  in  unequalled  splendor 
over  the  gap  in  Rock  Canyon,  they 
heard  a  horseman  coming  up  the 
street,  and  in  a  moment  he  appeared 
in  front  of  their  gate,  his  cheery 
"whoa"  to  his  animal,  causing  Ellen 
to  run  hastily  out  exclaiming, 

"Why  its  John  Stevens!  Oh  you 
dear  old  John,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you!"  and  as  John  sprang  from  his 
horse,  she  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck ;  as  if  he  were  her  own  dear 
brother,  and  sobbed  out  her  joy  on 
his  shoulder. 

The  tall,  silent  man  held  her  close 
to  his  true,  manly  heart,  and  allowed 
her  to  cry  until  she  was  calmed,  and 
while  he  felt  every  throb  of  her  ten- 
derness in  his  own  responsive  soul, 
he  felt,  too,  that  underneath  it  all, 
there  was  something  deeper  and 
more  serious  than  he  could  at  pres- 
ent fathom.  He  left  that  to  a  future 
better  understanding,  however,  and 
contented  himself  by  gently  stroking 
her  soft  brown  braids,  while  he  chat- 
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ted  with  Aunt  Clara  about  matters  of 
interest  to  both. 

Once  inside  the  house,  and  John's 
supper  over,  Ellen  seemed  a  very 
sprite  of  mischievous  attraction. 
She  fluttered  around  her  great,  big, 
red- bearded  friend  and  with  the 
sweetest  smiles  and  most  coaxing 
fascination,  she  seemed  a  very  mag- 
net of  charm. 

John  did  not  try  to  resist  this  un- 
conscious effort  of  Ellie's  to  win  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  to  her  side,  but 
with  his  own  eyes  gravely  bent  upon 
her,  he  answered  occasionally  to 
her  witty  sallies,  yet  inwardly  he  was 


anxious  to  unravel   the  whole  of  this 
perplexing,  if  delightful  mystery. 

Aunt  Clara  noted  all  these  things, 
for  did  she  ever  fail  to  see  all  there 
was  to  be  seen  when  she  was  present; 
but  she  wisely  left  the  young  people 
to  arrange  their  own  affairs,  while 
she  discreetly  proceeded  with  her 
knitting,  putting  in  a  remark  now  and 
then,  as  occasion  seemed  to  require. 

Was  Ellen  in  love  with  himself, 
was  the  question  which  forced  itself 
upon  John's  mind,  in  spite  of  his 
own  natural  modesty,  or  was  there 
something  else  which  caused  all  this 
unusual  excitement?  Homespun. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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Beauty  is  an  attribute  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  fair  sex,  so  called; 
we  may  speak  of  a  beautiful  child  of 
either  sex,  but  to  call  a  man  beauti- 
ful, seems  in  no  way  befitting.  He 
may  be  handsome,  fine  looking, 
manly,  etc.,  but  the  epithet  of  "beau- 
tiful' '  seems  by  common  consent  to  be 
reserved  to  lovely,  fascinating,  be- 
witching woman!  If  the  majority 
were  asked  as  to  what  special  per- 
sonal charm  they  would  prefer, 
doubtless  the  reply  would  be,  "give 
me  beauty;"  from  Eve  to  Cleopatra, 
and  from  her  to  Helen  ol  Troy, 
thence  to  the  belles  of  Utah;  this 
will  often  be  a  fatal  gift,  still  it  is 
more  desired,  as  a  rule,  than  any  ac- 
complishment; more  than  intellect, 
industry  or  goodness;  yet  all  admit 
its  perishable  character.  It  is  every- 
where considered  to  be  evanescent 
or  fleeting,  hence  it  was  said  by  way 
of  palliating  the  lack  thereof,  that 
"beauty  is  only  skin  deep,"  and  it  is 
curious  that  much  which  passes  for 
beauty  is  really  not  that  deep;  it  is 
only  on  the  surface.  A  tear  will 
furrow  it,  if  beauty  ever  weeps;  a 
kiss  "sets  off,"  as  the  printers  would 
say,  and  contact    of  any  kind  rubs 


out  the  artificial  product   in  a    way 
that  natural  beauty  never  does. 

There  is  not  a  young  lady  any- 
where but  seeks  to  enhance  her 
charms  so  as  to  be  thought  beautiful 
at  least;  for  this,  rouge,  powder, 
cosmetique.  curling-irons,  perfumes, 
ribbcns  and  dress  are  used  or  util- 
ized, the  arts  and  wiles  invoked  are 
innumerable,  but  however  ravishing 
the  user  may  appear  in  the  glare  of 
gas  or  electricity,  however  beautiful 
in  the  ball  room,  the  theater,  or  in 
society,  see  the  same  early  in  the 
morning  or  "en  dishabille,"  or  after 
a  wash,  the  fairy  vision  is  usually  but 
a  common-place  woman,  and  her 
beauty  but  a  momentary  dream. 

True  beauty  does  not  need  to  mas- 
querade behind  these  adventitious 
aids.  Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  se- 
crets of  a  perfect  toilet;  good  health 
gives  radiant  beauty,  particularly  in 
pulsing,  bounding  youth,  and  there 
can  be  no  real  beauty  if  health  is  a 
stranger  to  experience.  To  have 
health  there  must  be  active  employ- 
ment, idleness  is  the  arch  enemy  of 
true  beauty,  every  muscle  must  be 
called  into  play,  the  nervous  system 
must  be  under  control,  all  the  func- 
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tionsof  the  human  organization  must 
move  in  harmony,  obstructions  are 
fatal,  and  every  bad  habit,  late 
hours,  tight  lacing,  excessive  danc- 
ing and  improper  diet  must  be 
avoided,  while  a  regular  blending  of 
mental  and  religious  culture  with  ap- 
propriate duty  and  work  will  be  ac- 
tive factors,  not  only  in  the  creation 
of  beauty,  but  in  perpetuating  all  its 
undisputed  power  even  to  a  ripe  old 
age.  It  is  a  world-wide  acknowledg- 
ment, that  the  beauty  of  early  Amer- 
ican womanhood  is  bevond  all  others, 
but  its  early  fading  is  as  much  of  a 
marvel.  It  is  not  lasting.  Wrin- 
kles, sallowness  and  a  generally  bro- 
ken-down appearance  sets  in  at  a 
time  when  an  English  matron  would 
have  scarcely  reached  her  best,  in- 
deed, for  magnificent  specimens  of 
matured  womanhood  the  English 
race  are  famed  around  the  world; 
not  the  aristocratic  class,  perchance, 
not  the  toilers  as  we  may  easily  be- 
lieve, but  in  that  grand  intermediate 
section  called  the  middle  class,  you 
will  find  the  very  finest  ideals  of  "the 
human  form  divine." 

These  are  generally  very  carefully 
educated,  they  live  well,  so  to  speak, 
and  there  is  mental  and  religious 
activity  enough  to  keep  them  abreast 
of  the  times  in  which  they  live;  they 
familiarize  themselves  with  current 
literature,  with  the  issues  of  the  day, 
with  progress  in  art  and  science: 
they  are  not  will- o-the- wisps,  not 
devotees  of  fashion,  not  leaders  in  so- 
called  society,  yet  they  are  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  England's  greatness, 
they  give  the  nation  brain,  and  they 
replenish  the  waste  of  aristocratic 
families  by  supplanting  their  worn- 
out  scions  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  this  mental  and  spiritual 
activity  which  is  the  life  of  the  soul 
and  the  author  of  perpetual  rejuven- 
ation to  the  body;  the  lustre  of  the  eye 
comes  from  this,  elasticity  of  step  is 
begotten  by  it,  animation  of  the  coun- 
tenance comes  from  thought  and  intel- 
ligence, there  is  beauty  of  expression, 
there  is  a  manifestation  of  soul,  from 
a  healthy  body  and  active  mind ! 


Now,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
think  I  see  considerable  of  this  in 
Utah,  and  among  our  youth  there  is 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is 
prophetic  of  the  future.  Beauty  is 
on  the  increase  among  our  young 
ladies,  and  realizing  its  basis,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  permanent  and  cumu- 
lative. The  next  generation  will 
excel  the  present  as  this  excels  the 
past;  for  as  women  become  increas- 
ingly brilliant  and  beautiful,  this 
means  a  lovelier,  a  higher  type  of 
womanly  glory  and  family  culture. 
Rudeness  will  give  place  to  refine- 
ment, ignorance  will  vanish  away  at 
the  march  of  advanced  intelligence, 
and  spirituelle  beauty  will  obliterate 
the  unattractive  and  the  common- 
place. 

An  intelligent,  progressive  woman- 
hood is  the  need  of  the  world.  She 
will  be  the  evangel  of  a  new  dispensa- 
tion, from  her  teeming  mother-heart 
will  go  out  blessing  and  benediction 
to  a  weary  world.  Everything  in- 
vites her  to  this  supreme  mission; 
society  awaits  her  coming,  the 
church  recognizes  her  as  the  hand- 
maiden of  the  Lord;  man  and  God 
have  committed  to  her  power  "to 
bear  the  souls  of  men;"  the  future 
will  be  the  exponent  of  her  spirit 
force,  of  her  supreme  power,  of  her 
unconquerable  devotion  and  undying 
love.  Woman's  beauty  will  reflect 
on  her  home;  its  appointments  and 
surroundings  will  be  of  her  device, 
all  the  evils  of  ages  will  be  diminish- 
ed in  the  sunlight  of  her  angelic 
presence.  Things  unmentionable 
here  will  no  more  flaunt  themselves 
upon  the  thoroughfares  of  Zion,  or 
allure  the  unsophisticated  youth 
down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 
Virtue,  sobriety,  honesty,  goodness, 
will  be  the  moral  atmosphere  when 
fanned  and  winnowed  by  a  woman's 
hand.  It  is  for  that  cause — for  this 
purpose  that  Mutual  Improvement 
organizes  its  phalanxes  and  commits 
to  the  fair  sex  a  share  of  that  labor 
which  will  make  beauty  perennial, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  a 
living  fact.  H.    IV.  NaisbitU 
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The  first  of  April  some  do  say, 
Was  set  apart  for  All  Fools'  Day; 
But  why  the  people  call  it  so, 
Nor  I  nor  they  themselves  do  know. 

Thus  an  old  English  poet  sings 
truly,  for  it  would  be  a  hard  matter 
to  find  any  one  who  can  give  an  ac- 
curate and  correct  account  of  how 
the  first  of  April  came  to  be  known 
as  All  Fools'  Day  and  of  the  origin 
of  the  custom  pertaining  to  it  of  then 
trying  to  make  fools  of  people  gener- 
ally in  every  conceivable  manner.  In 
old  books  of  folk-lore  almost  innum- 
erable statements  are  made  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  both  name  and  cus- 
tom, all  differing  as  widely  as  the 
poles  and  bearing  not  the  slightest 
relation  to  each  other. 

A  learned  antiquary,  writing  in 
1599,  claims  that  our  April  Fools' 
Day  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
Ouirinalia,  or  Feast  of  Fools,  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  In  "The  British 
Apollo,"  a  most  ingenious  work  pub- 
lished in  1708,  I  find  the  following: 
"Whence  proceeds  the  custom  of 
making  April  fools?  Answer:  From 
a  memorable  transaction  happening 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius,  which  was 
thus:  The  Romans,  about  the  in- 
fancy of  their  city,  wanting  wives, 
and  finding  they  could  not  obtain  the 
neighboring  women  by  their  peaceable 
addresses,  resolved  to  make  use  of 
stratagem,  and  accordingly  Romulus 
instituted  certain  games  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  beginning  of  April 
[according  to  the  Roman  calendar] 
in  honor  of  Neptune.  Upon  notice 
thereof  the  bordering  inhabitants, 
with  their  whole  families,  flocked  to 
Rome  to  see  this  mighty  celebration, 
whereupon  the  Romans  seized  a 
number  of  the  Sabine  virgins  and  rav- 
aged them,  which  imposition  we  sup- 
pose may  be  the  foundation  of  this 
foolish  custom."  This  most  absurd 
and  wholly  unjustifiable  account  of 
the  origin  of  making  April  fools  is 
thus  ridiculed   by  a  poet  of  the  time: 


Ye  witty  sparks  who  make  pretense 

To  answer  questions  with  good  sense, 

How  comes  it  that  your  monthly  Phoebus 

Is  made  a  fool  by  Dionysius? 

For  had  the  Sabines,  as  they  came, 

Departed  with  their  virgin  fame, 

The  Romans  had  been  styled  dull  tools, 

And  they,  poor  girls,  been  April  Fools. 

Therefore,  if  this  be'n't  out  of  season, 

Pray  think  and  give  a  better  reason. 

Some  old  folk-writers  claim  that 
our  April  Fool  customs  are  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  the  year  for- 
merly began,  as  to  some  purposes 
and  in  some  respects,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  day  of  our  Lord's  incarna- 
tion. At  that  time  it  was  customary 
for  all  festivals  to  continue  for  an  oc- 
tave or  period  of  eight  days.  April 
first  is  the  octave  of  March  twenty- 
fifth  and  the  last  day  of  a  festival  oc- 
tave was  always  marked  by  the  great- 
est abandon  and  festivity.  At  the 
New  Year  season,  especially,  all  sorts 
of  wild,  mirthful  pranks  were  in- 
dulged in,  and  of  these  it  is  believed 
that  our  April  fool  usages  were  a 
part. 

Origins  of  a  religious  nature  have 
been  boldly  claimed  for  April  Fools' 
Day  by  many  writers.  An  old  Eng- 
lish antiquary,  writing  in  1783,  states 
that  the  custom  of  imposing  upon, 
ridiculing  people  on  the  first  of  April 
may  have  ah  allusion  to  the  mockerv 
of  the  Savior  of  the  world  by  the 
Jews.  Something  like  that  which  we 
call  making  fools  is  practiced  also 
abroad  in  Catholic  countries  on  In- 
nocents' Day,  on  which  occasion 
people  run  through  all  the  rooms, 
making  a  pretended  search  in  and 
under  the  beds,  in  memory,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  search  made  by  Herod 
for  the  discovery  and  destruction  of 
the  child  Jesus,  and  of  his  having 
been  imposed  upon  and  deceived  by 
the  wise  men,  who,  contrary  to  his 
orders  and  expectation,  "returned  to 
their  own  country  another  way." 

When  the  early  Britains  were  in- 
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duced  to  forsake  their  Druidical 
priests  and  idols  and  to  embrace 
Christianity,  it  was  their  custom  for 
many  years  after  to  annually  hold,  in 
their  churches,  at  the  commencement 
of  April,  a  great  festival,  resembling 
the  Roman  Saturnalia,  at  which  they 
indulged  in  a  thousand  ridiculous 
and  indecent  ceremonies,  gambols 
and  antics,  such  as  singing  and  danc- 
ing grotesquely  to  ludicrous  anthems. 
These  singular  observances  referred 
to  the  exploded  pretensions  of  the 
Druids,  whom  this  festival  was  de- 
signed to  hold  up  to  scorn  and  deri- 
sion. That  there  is  no  more  effective 
weapon  than  ridicule  was  again 
proved  in  this  case,  for  this  feast  of 
fools  contributed  more  to  the  exter- 
mination of  the  heathen  religion  and 
its  priests  than  all  the  collateral  aids 
of  fire  and  sword,  though  they  were 
also  freely  employed.  The  continu- 
ance of  customs — especially  droll 
ones,  which  suit  the  gross  taste  of  the 
masses, — after  the  original  cause  of 
them  has  been  removed,  is  a  very 
common  occurrence,  and  by  many 
antiquaries  it  is  firmly  believed  that 
"fooling"  people  on  the  first  of  April 
is  simply  a  perpetuation  of  the  an- 
nual public  ridiculing  of  the  old  Dru- 
ids and  their  superstitions. 

Still  another  origin,  of  a  semi-re- 
ligious character,  is  thus  claimed  for 
April  Fools'  Day  in  a  quaint  old 
book  of  folk-lore  called  "Father 
Time's  Flyghtes,"  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1669.  "Humorous  Jewish 
Origin  of  the  Custom  of  Making 
Fools  on  the  First  of  April.  This 
is  said  to  have  begun  from  ye  mis- 
take of  Noah  sending  ye  dove  out  of 
ye  ark  before  ye  water  had  abated, 
on  ye  first  day  of  ye  month  which 
among  ye  Hebrews  answers  to  our 
first  of  April,  and  to  perpetuate  ye 
memory  of  this  deliverance,  it  was 
thought  proper,  whoever  forgot  so 
remarkable  a  circumstance,  to  punish 
them  by  sending  them  upon  some 
fool's  errand  similar  to  that  ineffect- 
ual message  upon  which  ye  bird  was 
sent  by  ye  patriarch." 


The  French  associate  with  the  first 
of  April  precisely  the  same  ideas  as 
do  English  speaking  nations,  but  the 
person  imposed  upon,  whom  we  call 
an  April  Fool,  they  style  an  April 
Fish  or  Poisson  d'Avrell.  In  the 
"Etymology  of  French  Proverbs,"  a 
most  curious  and  delightful  work 
published  in  1556,  Billington,  the 
author,  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  April  Fool  cus- 
toms: "The  word  poisson  is  cor- 
rupted through  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  from  passion,  and  length  of 
time  has  almost  totally  defaced  the 
original  intention,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: That  as  the  Passion  of  our 
Savior  took  place  about  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  as  the  Jews  sent  Christ 
backward  and  forward  to  mock  and 
torment  him,  i.  e. ,  from  Annas  to 
Caiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate, 
from  Pilate  to  Herod,  and  from 
Herod  back  to  Pilate,  this  ridiculous 
or  rather  impious  custom  took  its 
rise  from  thence,  by  which  we  send 
about  from  one  place  to  another 
such  persons  as  we  think  proper  sub- 
jects of  our  ridicule." 

But  it  is  not  only  throughout 
Great  Britain,  France  and  our  own 
country  that  fools  are  made  on  the 
first  day  of  April.  The  custom  is 
elaborately  observed  throughout 
Sweden;  and  in  Germany  an  April 
fool  is  called  "einen  zam  April 
shicken."  The  same  custom  has 
also  been  observed  in  India  from 
time  immemorial.  Late  in  March  of 
each  year  the  Hindoos  hold  a  great 
celebration  which  they  call  the  Huli 
Festival,  of  which  the  last  day  is 
the  greatest  and  most  general  holi- 
day. During  the  continuance  of 
the  Huli,  one  of  its  chief  diversions 
is  to  send  people  on  errands  and  ex- 
peditions that  are  to  end  in  disap- 
pointment, and  raise  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  sent. 

But  the  custom  of  making  April 
fools  has  been  traced  back  to  an  an- 
tiquity even  greater  than  that  of  the 
Huli  festival  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
ancient  Persians  were  accustomed  to 
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celebrate  the  period  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  which  may  occur  as  early 
as  March  22nd,  or  as  late  as  April 
25th,  with  elaborate  festival  rites  and 
diversions;  of  the  latter,  the  chief 
was  the  making  of  fools  precisely  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  make  them  on 
April  Fool's  Day. 

In  a  quaint  volume  of  poems, 
bearing  the  title,  '  'Verses  on  Several 
Occasions,"  and  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1782,  April  Fool's  Day  is  thus 
alluded  to: 

Now  April  morn  her  Folly's  throne  exalts; 
Now  Dobb  calls  Nell  and   laughs  because  she 

halts, 
While    Nell  meets  Tom    and   says  his    tail    is 

loose, 
Then  laughs  in   turn  and   calls   poor  Thomas 

"Goose." 

In  England,  from  earliest  times, 
the  ridiculous  errands  upon  which 
the  victim  of  an  April  fool  joke  is 
sent,  have  been  called  "sleeveless 
errands,"  but  the  origin  and  true 
significance  of  this  term  are  com- 
pletely buried  in  oblivion,  and  no 
antiquary  has  yet  been  able  to  un- 
earth them.  These  errands  are  as 
numerous  as  they  are  ingenious. 
Some  of  them  have  almost  become 
classics,  such  for  instance,  as  sending 
a  person  to  a  book-store  for  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  "Cock  Robin,"  or 
the  "History  of  Eve's  Mother," 
sending  some  one  to  a  milk  dealer  for 
a  pint  of  pigeon's  milk,  and  to  a 
shoemaker  for  an  ounce  of  strap  oil, 
which,  if  the  shoemaker  has  been 
initiated  into  the  joke,  the  enquirer 
receives  in  the  shape  of  a  severe  blow 
from  a  strap  across  the  shoulders. 
An  amusing  account  of  the  perform- 
ance of    one    of   these  "sleeveless" 


errands  and  its  results  is  thus  detail- 
ed in  "The  Bairnsla  Foakes,"  a 
most  rare  and  curious  book  of  folk- 
lore published  at  Ripon,  in  York- 
shire, England,  in  1599:  "Ah  think 
ah  needn't  tell  yo  at  this  iz  Aproile 
fooil-day,  cos  if  yor  loike  me,  yo 
naw  all  abaght  it,  for  ah  wonce  sent 
ah  this  day  to  a  stashoner's  shop 
for't  sock  and  edishan  a'  Cock  Robin 
an'  a  haupath  o'  crockadile  quills. 
Ah  thowt  fasure,  at  when  ah  axt  for 
am,  at  chap  i'  t'  shop  ad  a  sphtton  t' 
canter  top  wi  laaffin." 

But  not  only  is  the  first  of  April  a 
day  for  diversion  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing fools,  it  is  a  day  of  charms  and 
superstitions  as  well,  particularly  in 
Wales  and  some  of  England's  north- 
ern counties.  It  is  a  general  belief 
in  those  localities  that  deceit  of  any 
kind  is  liable  to  be  peculiarly  success- 
ful upon  that  day,  and  that  schemers, 
swindlers  and  rogues  of  all  kinds  are 
then  more  likely  to  triumph  in  their 
undertakings  than  at  any  other  time. 
Per  contra,  to  give  the  good  a  more 
even  chance,  it  is  believed  that 
prayer  is  more  than  usually  effica- 
cious on  April  1st.  The  charms  tor 
the  cure,  upon  this  day,  of  many 
forms  of  disease  are  almost  innumer- 
able, and  some,  though  still  prac- 
ticed in  the  regions  named  above, 
manifest  a  superstition  and  credulity 
which  one  could  scarcely  believe  to 
exist  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  are  other  charms  and  not  a 
few  divinations,  pertaining  to  the  dav 
in  question,  which,  like  those  of  All 
Hallowmas  or  Hallow  Eve,  are  said 
to  enable  those  who  try  them  to  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  their  future  husband 
or  wife.  G.   IV.  Christine. 
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Friends  and  Fellow  Students: 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa,    I   have    not    been    actuated 


*A  short  lecture  prepared  by  Silas  Harris,  as 
an  exercise  in  the  class  in  Oratory,  Brigham 
Young  Academy,  March  30,  1896. 


by  the  hope  of  presenting  to  you 
anything  very  striking  or  interesting 
in  its  details.  To  most  of  you,  per- 
haps, the  subject  is  more  or  less 
familiar:  since  for  several  months  the 
affairs  of  that  people  have  been  a 
constant    subject    of  newspaper   dis- 
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cussion.  It  is  this  fact  which  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  their  past  and  present  con- 
ditions will  not  be  untimely  in  its 
application. 

The  term  Boer,  is  the  Dutch  word 
for  farmer.  The  Boers  are  a  class 
of  sturdy  Hollanders  who,  having 
been  persecuted  for  their  religious 
belief,  were,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, led  to  settle  Cape  Colony,  in 
South  Africa. 

Here  they  established  for  them- 
selves a  simple  Democratic  govern- 
ment and  lived  prosperous  and  con- 
tented in  their  pioneer  homes,  until 
near  the  close  of  the  century;  when 
the-  English  spirit  of  conquest  led  to 
the  annexation  of  their  little  state  to 
the  British  empire. 

Patriotic  and  liberty-loving,  they 
chafed  under  this  injustice,  and  while 
some  remained  and  accepted  their 
lot,  the  greater  number  abandoned 
their  comfortable  homes  and  pushed 
northward  in  the  hope  of  getting 
beyond  British  jurisdiction.  Soon 
the  extension  of  English  claims 
swallowed  many  of  them  up,  and 
later,  the  annexation  of  Natal, 
brought  the  remainder  under  the 
British  yoke. 

It  was  now  decided  that  the 
Orange  River  should  be  the  final 
boundary  of  British  claims  in  that 
region,  and  accordingly  the  Boers 
again  moved  northward  where,  sup- 
posedly beyond  the  reach  of  their 
old  enemy,  they  founded  the  sister 
republics,  the  Orange  River  Free 
State  and  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic. The  latter  lies  beyond  the  Vaal 
River,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
Transvaal.  The  independence  of 
these  two  republics  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Britain  in  1854. 

Here  the  Boers  lived  contented 
and  undisturbed  in  their  sparsely 
settled  districts,  and  every  man  was, 
as  it  were,  a  law  unto  himself. 

When  the  Kimberly  diamond 
mines  were  discovered  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  their  country,  it  was  an 
occasion  for  their  feelings  once  more 


to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  British; 
for  unfortunately  they  were  so  near 
the  border  as  easily  to  fall  a  prey  to 
English  greed.  This  wrong,  how- 
ever, was  partially  atoned  for,  by  the 
payment  of  $5,000,000. 

The  development  of  the  diamond 
mines  furnished  the  Boers  a  market 
for  their  produce,  and  all  good  feel- 
ing prevailed  until  1879,  when  there 
arose  another  occasion  for  trouble. 
Transvaal  in  this  year,  became  in- 
volved in  a  bloody  war  with  the  Zu- 
lus, native  tribes  of  that  region,  and 
in  the  dangerous  position,  some  of 
the  Transvaal  leaders  solicited  the 
aid  of  Great  Britain,  promising  to 
give  in-  return  their  republic,  as  a 
suzerainty.  Great  Britain  accepted 
the  offer,  vanquished  the  Zulus,  and 
annexed  both  Zululand  and  Trans- 
vaal to  her  possessions. 

Most  of  the  farmers  never  con- 
sented to  the  subjection  again  to 
British  rule;  and  again,  in  1881,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Krueger,  Jo- 
bert  and  Pretorius,  took  the  field 
against  the  British  troops.  In  many 
a  hard-fought  battle  the  sturdy  Boer 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  his 
English  adversary,  and  once  more 
achieved  his  independence. 

The  treaty  of  peace,  which  was 
signed  in  1884,  reserved  the  right  to 
the  British  to  scrutinize  treaties  with 
African  tribes  and  with  foreign  na- 
tions; but  in  their  internal  affairs 
they  were  left  free  and  unrestricted. 

The  trouble  just  now  existing  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Transvaal  is 
a  result  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  Rand  hills  during  1885,  which, 
like  the  Kimberly  diamond  claims, 
brought  British  corporations  once 
more  into  an  undesirable  relationship 
with  Boer  interests. 

These  gold  fields  are  located  near 
the  central  part  of  the  Transvaal  re- 
public. They  are  now  owned  by 
about  forty-five  foreign  corporations. 
The  annual  output  of  gold  is  near 
fifty  million  dollars,  and  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  city  of  Johannes- 
burg was  founded  as  a  mining  head- 
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quarters  in  1886,  since  which  time  it 
has  had  a  wonderful  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, until  at  present  it  numbers 
160,000  inhabitants,  100,000  of  whom 
are  white  and  the  greater  number 
English  speaking  people. 

This  floating  population,  attracted 
there  by  the  gold  interests  have  been 
for  three. or  four  years  clamoring  for 
rights  in  the  government  of  Trans- 
vaal.. While  yet  holding  foreign  al- 
legiance, and  with  no  thought  of 
transterring  it,  they  are  loud  in  their 
demands  for  recognition  in  the  law- 
making bodies;  overlooking  all  the 
laws  of  naturalization  or  election  now 
rigidly  in  force  in  the  country. 
Among  other  presumptions  they 
most  boldly  demand  that  public 
schools,  of  the  English  language,  be 
provided  for  their  convenience.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  their  wants, 
as  yet,  are  unsupplied,  and  this  in  a 
country  whose  charter  of  liberty  ad- 
mits of  no  outside  interference  what- 
ever in  internal  legislation. 

In  1895  the  feeling  had  grown  so 
intense  that  the  inhabitants  of  Johan- 
nesburg collected  a  large  store  of 
arms  and  ammunition  evidently  in- 
tent upon  invasion.  The  Boers  see- 
ing this  also  made  preparations  for 
war.  Johannesburg  now,  fearing  an 
attack,  sent  an  urgent  request  to 
Doctor  Jameson  for  immediate  aid. 

Doctor  Jameson  was  active  admin- 
istrator of  British  colonial  affairs  in 
South  Africa,  having  at  his  com- 
mand quite  a  force  of  armed  men. 
It  was  late  in  last  November  when 
he  received  the  message.  Acting 
upon  what  he  considered  an  impor- 
tant expedient,  he  immediately  put 
his  seven  hundred  men  in  motion 
toward  Johannesburg.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  acted  without 
orders  from  his  government,  and  for 
fear  of  being  officially  recalled  he, 
Sherman-like,  cut  the  wires  in  the 
course  of  his  march. 

Before  reaching  Johannesburg, 
Doctor  Jameson's  "Light  Brigade" 
was  met  by  a  detachment  of  Boers, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Jobert, 


whose  warm  reception  ot  the  inva- 
ders, resulted  in  the  death  of  a  great 
number  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
survivors,  including  their  famous 
leader,  Doctor  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.  P. 

President  Krueger  was  immedi- 
ately apprised  by  Great  Britain  of 
the  unauthorized  character  of  Jame- 
son's raid,  whereupon  he  liberally 
gave  up  his  prisoners  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
own  country.  Jameson  and  some  ot 
his  colleagues  are  now  on  trial  in 
London. 

The  disturbance  is  by  no  means 
yet  settled.  The  British  have  re- 
cently sent  a  message  to  President 
Krueger  that  the  interests  of  their 
subjects  in  his  dominions  demand 
rigorous  alterations  as  respects  tariff 
laws,  naturalization,  elections,  etc., 
and  would  he  please  come  up  to 
London  and  see  them  about  it. 
President  Krueger,  as  yet,  remains 
at  home.  Besides  stoutly  maintain- 
ing his  rights  as  chief  magistrate  of 
an  independent  republic,  he  will 
likely  demand  a  heavy  indemnity  for 
the  insults  already  heaped  upon  him. 

War  is  not  uncertain,  and  rumor 
strongly  asserts  that  Germany  is 
pledged  to  the  aid  of  Transvaal  in 
the  event  of  such  a  contingency. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  number  of 
political  aspirants  are  watching  dili- 
gently to  manipulate  affairs  to  suit 
their  ends,  among  whom  is  Cecil  J. 
Rhodes,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of 
the  British  South  African  colonies. 
Mr.  Rhodes  looks  to  a  confederation 
of  all  the  South  African  colonies,  in- 
cluding the  now  independent  repub- 
lic of  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Free  States.  These  seem 
marked  for  British  occupancy  sooner 
or  later,  at  least  it  would  so  appear 
now. 

England  supplanted  the  Dutch  in 
New  York,  1664,  annexed  most  of 
the  Dutch  territory  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, at  about  the  same  time,  succes- 
sively possessed  herself  of  Cape  Col- 
ony and  Natal,  and  why  not  these 
states     now?       Nothing     could     be 
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easier,  since  in  Africa  there  is  no 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  say,  Thus  far 
shall  ye  go  and  no  farther. 

The  Boers,  since  their  settlement 
in  Africa,  have  not  advanced  in  civi- 
lization to  an  extent  commendable; 
their  manners  and  customs  are  very 
far  from  creditable  in  point  of  culture 
and  refinement;  but  they  are  devout 
Christians,  reverential  and  zealous  in 
their  religious  duties.  They  are  pa- 
triotic and  hospitable;  and  until 
taught  the  art  of  pilfering  by  the 
merchants,  who  have  habitually 
fleeced  them,  they  were  strictly 
honest. 


Education  is  much  neglected;  but 
they  have  a  well-defined  military 
system,  which  needs  no  other  proof 
than  the  late  bout  with  Doctor  Jame- 
son to  establish  its  efficiency. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  word  about  President 
Krueger.  He  is  now  seventy-one 
years  old;  has  presided  by  virtue  ol 
several  re-elections,  since  1881.  He 
is  a  man  of  marked  intelligence,  and 
by  his  shrewdness  and  diplomatic 
ability,  has  compelled  the  world  to 
acknowledge  him  a  man  of  no  little 
wisdom  and  strength. 

Silas  Harris. 


THE  ARMENIAN  QUESTION* 


Among  the  questions  of  current 
history,  that  of  the  Armenian  diffi- 
culty, by  reason  of  its  long  continu- 
ance, and  also  of  its  many  perplex- 
ing phases,  may  still  be  considered 
one  of  the  uppermost  themes  in  the 
public  mind;  and  although  the  crisis 
has  not  apparently  been  reached, 
the  eyes  of  thousands  of  Christian 
people  are  still  directed  to  the  region 
of  the  Caucausus  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
exhibiting  the  most  solicitous  anxi- 
ety as  to  what  the  final  outcome  of 
this  trouble  will  be. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  situation, 
as  we  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
press  dispatches  for  our  information, 
and  these,  at  times,  appear  to  be 
quite  conflicting;  and,  as  we  are  not 
familiar  at  this  distance,  with  the 
operations  of  European  diplomacy, 
we  are  unable  to  learn  what  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, to  effect  a  restoration  of 
peace  and  order  in  that  stricken 
land.  And  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  powers,  and  the  repeated 
promises    of  the  Sultan,  until  quite 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  joint  session  of 
the  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Wards'  M.  I. 
A.,  in  the  Twentieth  Ward  Assembly  Hall, 
Tuesday,  February  18th,  1896. 


recently,  the  sensitive  ears  of  the 
people  of  the  civilized  world,  were 
almost  daily  shocked  by  a  repetition 
of  some  terrible  outrage  or  horrible 
massacre. 

In  reviewing  the  question  from  an 
American  standpoint,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  our  interest  is  one  ot 
sympathy  and  humanity; for,  except- 
ing so  far  as  the  lives  of  our  mission- 
aries are  endangered,  we  have  no 
direct  interest  in  affairs  in  that  land. 
The  fact  of  the  United  States  occu- 
pying this  neutral  position,  having 
no  political  interest  in  the  Levant, 
has  prompted  many  writers  in  claim- 
ing the  perfect  propriety  end  justifi- 
cation of  American  interference.  It 
recently  became  evident  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  Russia,  the  United 
States  would  undoubtedly  have  made 
a  most  creditable  naval  demonstra- 
tion in  Turkish  waters. 

Also  as  citizens  of  Utah,  having 
now  attained  sovereign  statehood, 
and  through  our  representatives  in 
Congress  being  granted  a  voice  in 
our  foreign  as  well  as  our  national 
policies,  it  is  important  that  we  at 
least  bestow  a  passing  consideration 
upon  some  of  these  great  questions. 
Also  as    Latter-day  Saints,    we  need 
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to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
events  that  are  daily  transpiring,  and 
looking  into  the  future,  discerning,  if 
possible,  the  part  the  Gospel  is  des- 
tined to  play  in  furnishing  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  many  of  the  grave 
questions  and  difficulties  that  agitate 
the  world. 

The  Armenians  claim  the  greatest 
antiquity  as  a  Christian  race,  affirm- 
ing that  one  of  their  princes,  Okbar, 
corresponded  with  Jesus,  and  their 
traditions  speak  of  a  visit  to  their 
country  of  the  three  Apostles,  Thad- 
deus,  Bartholomew  and  Judas,  not 
Iscariot,  who  founded  a  church 
among  them  A.  D.  34. 

The  standard  encyclopedias,  how- 
ever, place  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  among  them,  as 
during  the  second  century,  stating 
that  it  became  firmly  established  by 
the  close  of  the  third;  that  the  Ar- 
menian version  of  the  Scriptures  was 
translated  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
that  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
the  greatest  activity  prevailed  in  the 
Armenian  church,  large  numbers 
flocking  to  their  colleges  at  Athens 
and  Constantinople. 

Physically  they  belong  to  one  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  race,  are  distinguished  for 
their  wonderful  intellectuality,  as  is 
exhibited  in  their  literature  and  by 
their  remarkable  dexterity  in  busi- 
ness. Their  history,  however,  is  one 
cf  unrest,  persecution  and  war,  and 
although  the  many  centuries  of  op- 
pression through  which  they  have 
passed  has  exerted  a  withering  influ- 
ence upon  their  native  strength  of 
character,  and  notwithstanding  the 
severe  political  storms  they  encoun- 
tered in  the  Middle  Ages,  they  have 
succeeded  in  preserving  to  a  marked 
extent  their  nationality,  their  faith, 
and  though  but  a  remnant  of  their 
former  culture,  a  much  higher  civili- 
zation than  that  of  their  conquerors. 

The  origin  of  the  present  disturb- 
ances in  that  country  date  back  fully 
a  year  a  half  ago,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til the  terrible  massacre  at  Sassoun  a 


year  ago  last  December  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  civilized  world  was 
specially  directed  to  the  scene  of  the 
troubles.  This  deplorable  event  was 
attended  by  many  revolting  features: 
"the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  have  been  butchered 
in  the  most  ruthless  manner,  little 
children  being  lifted  up  by  their  hair 
and  their  heads  cut  off  by  one  swoop 
of  the  yataghan,  while  men  and 
women  were  hacked  to  pieces  and 
portions  of  their  bodies  thrown  to 
the  dogs. "  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
sequent aroused  public  sentiment 
and  the  action  of  the  powers,  a  joint 
commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed 
to  visit  the  disturbed  district,  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted, and  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility devolved.  And  yet  according 
to  the  testimony  of  reliable  press 
correspondents  "the  deeds  of  atroc- 
ious cruelty  which  it  was  assembled 
to  investigate  were  outdone  under 
the  eyes  of  the  delegates.  Threats 
were  openly  uttered,  that  on  their 
withdrawal,  massacres  would  be 
organized  all  over  the  country — 
massacres,  it  was  said,  in  comparison 
with  which,  the  Sassoun  butchery 
would  compare  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance. ' ' 

Although  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, who  were  parties  to  the  Berlin 
treaty,  were  prompt  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Turkish  government 
to  the  existing  disturbances,  and  de- 
manding that  the  same  should  be 
checked  and  reforms  instituted,  the 
Turkish  authorities,  with  their  prover- 
bial procrastination,  were  exceedingly 
slow  to  act;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  of  July  that  the  Porte 
appointed  the  high  commissioner  in 
the  person  of  Shakir  Pasha,  under 
whose  direction  the  reforms  demand- 
ed by  the  European  powers  were  to 
be  carried  out. 

The  first  reply  of  the  Porte  to  the 
communication  of  the  powers  de- 
manding reforms  in  Armenia  having 
proved  unsatisfactory,  another  reply 
was   made  August    1st.      In  this  the 
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Porte  promised  compliance  with 
many  ot  the  demands,  but  criticised 
others,  claiming  they  were  not  prac- 
tical; which  was  equivalent  to  a  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  Porte  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
powers. 

While  diplomacy  was  thus  slowly 
moving  toward  correction  of  the 
evils  of  misgovernment  in  Armenia, 
public  opinion  in  England  was  grow- 
ing impatient  of  the  delay.  A  mass 
meeting  was  held  at  Chester,  Au- 
gust 6th,  the  calling  of  which,  it  is 
understood,  had  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  prime  minister,  Lord 
Salisbury,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
expression  to  English  sentiment  re- 
garding the  "unspeakable  crimes 
committed  in  Armenia." 

The  great  speech  of  the  occasion, 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  said  in  substance:  The  question 
before  the  meeting  was  not  a  party 
question;  neither  was  it  strictly  a  re- 
ligious question,  although  the  suf- 
ferers on  whose  behalf  the  meeting 
was  called,  were  Christians.  The 
evil  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  suf- 
ferers were  under  an  intolerably  bad 
government,    one    of  the    worst,    in 


fact,  that  ever  existed.  He  was  glad 
to  learn  that  the  sentiment  on  the 
Armenian  question  in  America  was 
even  stronger  than  in  England.  For, 
as  America  had  no  political  interest 
in  the  Levant,  her  deep  concern  over 
the  affairs  there,  was  the  more 
worthy  of  praise.  When  he  spoke 
upon  the  subject  six  months  ago,  he 
advised  his  hearers  to  avoid  forming 
a  premature  judgment;  but  evidence 
was  now  forthcoming  which  showed 
that  unspeakable  crimes  were  com- 
mitted in  Armenia  day  after  day, 
which,  in  horror,  were  far  beyond 
the  outrages  in  Sassoun. 

The  acts  of  violence  committed, 
Mr.  Gladstone  declared,  may  be 
truthfully  summed  up  in  the  four 
awful  words,  plunder,  murder,  rape 
and  torture.  The  government  at 
Constantinople  and  its  agents  were, 
he  asserted,  responsible  for  the 
crimes;  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  responsibility  for  their  acts  should 
be  brought  home  to  them. 

Lord  Salisbury  also,  in  a  speech 
at  Westminster,  gave  warning  to  the 
Sultan  that  the  reforms  demanded 
must,  under  penalties,  be  carried  out 
in  the  Turkish  empire. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


DEDICATION  HYMN. 

Sung  at  the  dedication  of  the  Fourth  Ward  Meeting  House,  Provo,  Utah,  Feb.  9,  it 


God  of  our  fathers,  we  adore 
Thy  boundless  love,  Thy  majesty! 

Thy  power,  which  has  upheld  before, 
Protects  through  all  eternity. 

Bless  us,  we  ask,  with  one  accord, 

In  the  great  name  of  Christ,  our  Lord. 

Accept  the  homage  of  our  lives; 

Accept  the  labors  of  our  hand; 
Accept  the  prayers  of  him  who  strives 

To  follow  Thy  divine  command. 
Accept,  oh  God,  this  house  of  prayer 
May  it  Thy  Holy  Spirit  share. 


We  dedicate  it,  Lord,  to  Thee; 

Each  part  we  freely  consecrate; 
Look  down  from  highest  heaven  and  see; 

Accept  our  offering  as  we  wait. 
May  everything  that  here  is  done 
Be  in  the  Spirit  of  Thy  Son. 

Bless  Thou  each  heart  that  worships  here 
Bless  Thou  Thy  servants  who  proclaim 

Thy  mighty  Gospel,  and  that  bear 
The  Priesthood  in  Thy  Holy  name. 

May  every  ordinance  and  rite 

Have  approbation  in  Thy  sight. 


Help  us,  oh  Lord,  to  serve  aright 

For  in  Thy  promise  we  abide, 
Here  give  us  strength  and  faith  and  light; 

Give  us  Thy  Spirit  for  our  guide 
Till  for  Thy  goodness,  mercy,  love, 

We  praise  Thee  in  Thy  courts  above. 

Walter  M.   Wolfe. 
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MASQUERADE  BALLS. 

From  an  association  in  a  ward 
where  the  recreations  are  controlled 
by  the  M.  I.  A.  comes  the  following 
question:  "Can  masquerade  balls 
be  properly  given  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  M.  I.  A.?" 

Referring  to  the  foregoing  ques- 
tion, it  might  be  said  that  "to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure;"  and  yet 
that  would  be  an  imperfect  and  mis- 
leading answer.  The  general  au- 
thorities of  the  Church,  however, 
have  given  in  times  past  a  very 
pointed  and  positive  reply  on  the 
subject  concerning  which  inquiry  is 
made.  This  is,  in  effect,  that  mas- 
querade balls  not  only  cannot  prop- 
erly be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  but  on  general 
principles  they  may  not  properly  be 
attended  by  such.  Of  course  this 
instruction  was  designed  for  applica- 
tion primarily  in  cities  and  towns 
where  there  is  a  mixed  population, 
and  where  under  the  disguise  afford- 
ed by  such  occasions,  improper  per- 
sons might  be  admitted  and  given 
opportunity  of  mingling  in  the 
dance  with  those  whose  instincts  and 
training  would  otherwise  cause  them 
to  shun  such  association.  But  even 
where  the  strictest  care  is  taken  as 
to  the  persons  admitted,  and  where 
the  utmost  decorum  is  observed,  the 
masquerade  is  a  species  of  festivity 
to  be  frowned  upon.  While  it  may 
possess  an  element  of  instruction  in 
that  it  taxes  the  ingenuity  and  the 
intelligence  of  its  participants  to  array 
themselves  fittingly  to  lepresent  the 
characters  chosen,  and  would  be 
least  objectionable  where  these  char- 
acters were  historical  and  were  accu- 
rately represented,  the  fact  remains 
that  any  amusement  which   requires 


a  mask  is  of  itself  an  invitation  lo 
evil;  it  smacks  of  deception,  it  sa- 
vors of  mystery,  it  tends  to  extrav- 
agance of  action  if  not  indecorum — 
and  all  of  these  things  are  utterly 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  particularly  opposed  (to  re- 
fer directly  to  the  question  above 
propounded)  to  the  objects  for  which 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions were  instituted  among  the 
Saints.  Furthermore,  the  masquer- 
ade is  but  a  relic  of  ancient  pa- 
gan festivals — orgies,  it  the  term 
will  be  allowed — which  possess 
no  features  that  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  true  Christianity  ought 
to  wish  to  perpetuate.  It  is  a 
senseless,  though  at  times  a  gorgeous 
display,  and  generallv  quite  as  en- 
joyable and  far  less  injurious  to  spec- 
tators than  to  participants. 

In  these  days  when  the  adversary 
is  so  busy  in  his  efforts  to  lead  our 
young  men  astray,  and  when  his 
snares  are  spread  with  such  ex- 
treme subtlety,  the  greatest  safety 
lies  in  avoiding  even  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  evil.  Anything  that  has 
a  tendency  to  diminish  and  deaden 
the  sentiments  of  true  modesty,  or 
to  demolish  the  proper  reserve  be- 
tween the  sexes,  is  to  be  deprecated. 
We  apprehend  that  no  one  will  deny 
that  this  is  the  tendency  of  the  mas- 
querade; and  while  we  doubt  not  the 
purity  of  thought  and  action  of 
many  who  attend  these  affairs  and 
like  them,  we  repeat  that  there  are 
opportunities  and  suggestions  of 
laxity,  abandon  and  license  which 
are  fraught  with  peril.  The  officers 
and  members  of  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations  will  do  well, 
we  think,  to  bar  the  masquerade 
from  their  list  of  amusements. 


MEN  WANTED. 

During  many  months  the  cry  has 
been  heard  up  and  down  these 
valleys  about  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment. In  every  settlement,  and 
especially   in    our    large    cities,    are 
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found  great  numbers  of  idle  men, 
who  claim  to  be  unable  to  find 
work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
great  stagnation  of  business  during 
several  past  years,  yet  that  there  has 
always  been  something  useful  for 
idle  hands  to  do,  no  person  can 
deny.  When  other  labor  is  not  at 
hand,  men  and  boys  could  very 
properly  occupy  their  time  in  beauti- 
fying their  homes,  in  cleaning  and 
better  cultivating  their  farms  or  gar- 
dens, which  latter  employment  would 
also  materially  aid  those  thus  en- 
gaged, in  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
in  doing  a  hnndred  other  things 
which  would,  at  least,  keep  them 
lrom  the  haunts  of  the  loafer.  One 
man,  during  days  of  enforced  cessa- 
tion from  physical  toil,  made  a  sys- 
tematic and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Church  works,  thus  gaining  infor- 
mation which  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  him  during  all  his  future 
life.  Another  man,  during  other- 
wise unoccupied  time,  made  a  veri- 
table Paradise  of  his  home,  thus 
adding  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  his  wife  and  children. 

Some  men  have  preferred  idleness 
to  working  at  their  trades  or  pro- 
fessions. All  must  admit  that  this 
is  very  unwise.  If  our  chosen  em- 
ployment cannot  be  had,  we  should 
certainly  be  glad  to  accept  anything 
else  that  is  honorable.  Nor  should 
we  be  sticklers  for  certain  wages. 
Better  work  for  a  small  amount  of 
means  than  to  waste  the  precious 
time  God  has  given  us. 

The  great  complaint  which  comes 
to  our  ears  from  employers,  how- 
ever, is  that  capable  men  are  scarce. 
Plenty  of  shiftless,  unqualified  men 
are  always  found.  Doubtless  some 
diligent  and  good  workmen  are 
among  the  great  mass  of  unem- 
ployed. Yet  it  is  difficult  to  find 
well  qualified  workmen  in  any  spe- 
cial line.  For  instance,  if  a  general 
office  man  is  wanted,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  find  a  man  possessing 
the  necessary   qualifications  such  as 


being  a  first-class  penman,  book- 
keeper, stenographer,  typewriter, 
with  ability  to  answer  correspond- 
ence, and  to  receive  people  and 
answer  them  courteously,  being 
prompt,  reliable  and  secretive  con- 
cerning his  employer's  affairs.  Yet 
all  of  these  qualifications  can  easily 
be  acquired  by  a  determined  and 
persevering  youth. 

So  it  is  in  nearly  every  other  line 
of  business;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  symmetrically  developed, 
broad-guaged  men,  among  the  un- 
employed. This  class  of  people  are 
always  engaged,  and  are  too  scarce 
in  our  community.  Such  men  would 
soon  create  labor  for  themselves  if 
unable  to  find  work  to  do  for  others. 
Such  men  are  always  in  demand — 
inquiries  are  made  for  them  nearly 
every  day. 


It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a 
man  belongs  to  himself.  No  man 
does.  He  belongs  to  his  wife,  or  his 
children,  or  his  relations,  or  to  so- 
ciety in  some  form  or  another. 

We  make  unlovely  all  our  days  by 
the  little  soul  we  put  into  our  efforts, 
by  the  way  in  which  duties  push  us 
forward,  by  lack  of  that  electric 
something  which  makes  all  words, 
all  deeds,  quiver  and  glow. 

According  to  the  sincerity  of  our 
desire  that  our  friends  may  be  true, 
and  our  companions  wise, — and  in 
proportion  to  the  earnestness  and 
discretion  with  which  we  choose 
both,  will  be  the  general  chances  of 
our  happiness  and  usefulness. 

Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  you 
to  sweep  away  the  mist  that  settles  in 
a  valley;  but,  by  ascending  a  lit- 
tle you  may  look  over  it.  So  it  is 
with  moral  improvement;  we  wrestle 
fiercely  with  a  vicious  habit  which 
would  have  no  hold  on  us  if  we  as- 
cended into  a  higher  moral  atmos- 
phere. 
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BY    MILTON    H.    HARDY    AND    GEORGE    H.    BRIMHALL. 


GOSPEL. 

Lecture  i. 

Subject: — We  believe  in  God,  the 
Eternal  Father. 

Subdivisions: — That  He  is  a  per- 
sonal Being.  —  References,  Bible: 
Gen.  i,  2b;  v,  i;  ix.  6;  xxxii,  24-30; 
Exodus  xxxiii,  9-1 1;  John  v,  19,  20. 
Doctrine  and  Covenants:  p.  10;  Sec- 
tion 130,  22.  Pearl  ol  Great  Price: 
pp.  10,  60.  Compendium:  pp.  278, 
289,  186. 

That  He  is  a  being  of  tabernacle. 
— References,  Bible:  Gen.  xxxii; 
Numbers  xii;  Exodus  xxxiii.  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants:  Section  130, 
22.  Compendium:  pp.  186-187, 
190,  287. 

That  He  is  the  Father  of  our 
spirits. — References,  Bible:  Heb.  xii, 

9.  Key  to  Theology:  p.  52. 

That  we  are  in  His  image. — Ref- 
erences, Bible:  Gen.  i,  25-27:  James 
iii,  9;  Philippians  ii,  6-7. 

That  He  reveals  Himself  to  His 
servants. — References,  Bible:  Gen. 
xxxii,  24-30;  xviii;  Exodus  xxxiv, 
9-1 1.       Pearl  of  Great  Price:  p.  45. 

That  He  revealed  Himself  to 
Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet. — Refer- 
ence, Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p.  88. 

That  He  once  was  what  we  now 
are. — Reference,  Compendium,  p. 
190. 

That  He  is  a  being  ol  perfect 
(1)  knowledge,  (2)  faith  or  power, 
(3)  justice,  (4)  judgment,  (5) 
mercy,  and  (6)  truth. — Reference, 
Doctrine  and  Covenants:  Lecture  IV, 
pp.  46-47. 

That  we  can  become  like  Him. — 
References,  Bible:  Matt,  v,  48. 
Book  of  Mormon:   III  Nephi  xxviii, 

10.  Compendium:   pp.    273,    283. 
That    to    exercise  perfect  faith  in 

Him,    three    things    are    necessary: 
(1)  the  idea  that  He  actually  exists. 


(2)  A  correct  idea  of  His  character, 
perfections  and  attributes.  (3)  An 
actual  knowledge  that  the  course  of 
life  one  is  pursuing  is  according  to 
His  will. — Reference,  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  Lecture  III,  p.  35. 

Self -review: — 1.  Prove  from  the 
Bible  that  God  is  a  personal  Being. 
2.  Prove  from  new  revelation  that 
He  has  a  tangible  body.  3.  Show 
that  we  are  in  His  image.  4.  Name 
the  great  attributes  belonging  to 
Deity,  in  their  order.  5.  What  three 
things  are  necessary  in  order  to  exer- 
cise faith  in  God  unto  life  and  salva- 
tion? 

Lecture    2. 

Subject: — We  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Subdivisions: — That  He  is  the 
Son  of  God  the  Eternal  Father. — 
References,  Bible:  Matt,  iii,  i7;xvii, 
5;  Luke  iii,  22;  John  iii,  16,  17. 
Book  of  Mormon:  I  Nephi  xiii,  40; 
Alma  xiii,  34. 

That  He  is  an  individual  member 
of  the  Godhead. — References,  Bible: 
II  Peter  i,  17;  I  John  ii,  1 ;  v,  7; 
Romans  viii,  34.  Book  of  Mormon: 
Alma  vii,  44;  III  Nephi  ix,  15. 
Compendium,  pp,  278,  289.  Pearl 
of  Great  Price,  p.  88. 

That  through  Him,  and  Him  only, 
men  can  be  redeemed,  saved  and  ex- 
alted.— References,  Bible:  Isaiah  liii, 
14;  John  i,  12;  v,  22;  xi,  24;  I  Cor. 
xv,  21,  22;  Acts  iv,  10,  11,  12;  xx, 
28;  Heb.  v,  9;  Rev.  xx,  6.  Book  of 
Mormon,  II  Nephi  xxi,  21. 

That  He  desires  men  to  become 
like  unto  Himself  in  perfection, 
power,  glory  and  happiness. — Refer- 
ences, Bible:  Matt,  v,  48;  John  xvii, 
20-23;  Rev.  iii,  21.  Book  of  Mor- 
mon: III  Nephi  xxviii,  19.  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  Section  xxv,  2. 
Compendium:  pp,  190,  273,  283, 
284. 
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That  He  came  to  the  earth  in  the 
meridian  of  time  and  gave  His  life 
as  a  ransom  for  all  mankind.  Ref. , 
Bible,  New  Testament;  Book  of 
Mormon;  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

That  He  will  return  to  the  earth  in 
glory,  power  and  authority  and  per- 
sonally direct  a  universal  reign  of 
righteousness  and  peace  on  the  earth. 
References,  Bible:  xxiv,  23;  Daniel, 
vii;  13,  14;  II  Timothy  ii,  11,  12; 
Rev.  xx,  4.  Doctrine  and  Coven- 
ants: Section  xxix,  11;  Section  lxi,„ 
18. 

Self -review:  1.  Mention  five  points 
of  our  belief  in  Jesus  Christ.  2.  Give 
quotations  with  reference,  proving 
that  the  Savior  is  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  Godhead.  3.  Prove  by 
Scriptural  quotations  that  salvation 
can  be  obtained  through  the  name 
and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  only.  4. 
Show  that  the  Lurd  is  desirous  for 
us  to  enjoy  what  He  enjoys.  5. 
What  is  meant  by  the  reign  of  peace 
and  righteousness? 

Lecture  3. 

Subject: — We  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Subdivisions : — That  He  is  a  per- 
sonage of  Spirit  (Doc.  and  Cov. 
cxxx,  22-23;   Hist.  Record  p.  508.) 

That  He  is  the  third  person  in  the 
trinity  of  the  Godhead  (Doc.  and 
Cov.  p.  60  ) 

That  He  possesses  personal  attri- 
butes: teaches  (John  xiv,  26)  ;  guides 
(John  xvi,  13);  testifies  (John  xv, 
26);  comforts  (John  xiv);  reproves 
(John  xvi,  8);  is  grieved  (Eph.  iv, 
30);  witnesses  (Acts  v,  32;  Spen- 
cer's Letters,  ch.  v);  records  (III 
Nephi  xi,  32;  Spencer's  Letters,  ch. 

That  He  is  the  minister  of  the 
Godhead  (Compendium  p.  149). 

That  His  office  is  to  enlighten 
(Doc.  and  Cov.  lxxxiv,  45-47);  to 
sanctify  (Alma  xiii,  12);  to  bring 
things  past  to  our  remembrance,  and 
to  reveal  the  things  of  God  unto  us 
(John  xiv,  26.) 


That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  received 
through  the  laying  on  of  hands  of 
those  having  authority  (Acts  viii,  14 
to  47;  xiv,  2-6;  II  Tim.  i,  6;  Alma 
xxxi,  36;  III  Nephi  xviii,  36-37; 
Doc.  and  Cov.  xx,  41-43). 

That  authority  to  administer  the 
ordinance  of  laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
that  of  the  Melchisedek  Priesthood. 
(Doc.  and  Cov.,  xx;  38-43.) 

That  spiritual  gifts  follow  those 
who  receive  and  honor  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (Mark  xvi,  17,  18;  Doc. 
and  Cov.,  lxxxiv,  65-73;  I  Cor., 
xii,  4-22;  O.  Pratt's  "Spiritual 
Gifts,"  Contributor,  Vol.  xvii.) 

Self-reviezv: — r.  Show  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  a  personage  of  Spirit. 
2.  What  is  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  3.  How  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
received?  4.  Who  have  authority 
to  lay  on  hands  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?  5.  What  standing 
promise  is  made  to  all  true  believers 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost?  6. 
What  is  the  result  of  receiving  and 
honoring  the  Holy  Ghost? 

GOSPEL. 

Lecture  4. 

Subject: — We  believe  that  men 
will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins, 
and  not  for  Adam's  transgression. 

Subdivisio7is :-i .  Punishment  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  transgressing 
law.  Ref.  Book  of  Mormon:  Alma 
xlii,  18-28.  (2)  Man  must  account  for 
his  individual  wrongs.  Ref.  Bible: 
Jeremiah  xvii,  10;  Matt,  xii,  36,  37; 
xvi,  27;  I  Cor.  v,  10;  Deut.  xxiv, 
16;  Rev.  xx,  12-15.  (3)  The 
penalty  of  Adam's  trangression  vol- 
untarily paid  by  the  Savior.  Bible : 
Rom.  v,  17-19;  II  John,  vii,  10; 
Book  of  Mormon:  Alma,  xlii,  '15. 
(4)  The  penalty  for  individual  sins 
may  be  remitted  through  compliance 
with  the  laws  governing  repentance. 
Bible:  Acts  iii,  19-21;  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, Mosiah  xii,  8;  Moroni,  vi,  8; 
viii,  24-26. 

Self-review: — 1.  How  is  trans- 
gression related  to   punishment?     2. 
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Give  Scriptural  proofs  that  individ- 
ual sins  must  be  accounted  for  by 
the  one  who  commits  them.  3. 
Prove  by  Scriptural  quotations  that 
the  Savior  has  paid  the  penalty  of 
Adam's  transgression.  4.  Show  that 
punishment  may  be  mitigated  and 
even  escaped  through  repentance. 
5.  In  what  respects  are  punishments 
a  benefit  to  the  transgressor? 

Lecture  5. 

Subject:  We  believe  that  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ  all  mankind 
may  be  saved,  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

Subdivisions: — I.  The  atonement. 
(1)  Meaning  of  the  term,  (a) 
General,  expiation;  satisfaction  or 
reparation  made  by  giving  an  equiv- 
alent for  an  injury,  or  by  doing  or 
suffering  that  which  is  received  in 
satisfaction  for  an  offense  or  injury; 
(b)  Specific,  expiation  of  sin  made 
by  the  obedience  and  personal  suffer- 
ing of  Christ.  II.  Prediction  con- 
Is.  liii.  III.  Need. 
Pet.  iii,  18,  22.  I  Jno. 
2.      Book    of    Mormon.      II. 


cerning. 
Bible.      I 


"U,    i, 


Nephi    ii. 
•Covenants. 


22, 
viii 


27. 
10, 


Doctrine 
12;    xix. 


and 
16, 


17;  xxn.  9;  xxix.  1;  xxxiv.  r,  3; 
xxxv.  2:  xlv.  3,  5;  lxxvi.  41,  43. 
Pearl  of  Great  Price.  Pp.  6,  33,  34. 
Mediation  and  Atonement.  Pp.  8, 
88,  96-7,  128,  137,  141,  145-6. 
IV.  Nature.  (a)  Infinite;  II. 
Neph.  ix.  6-8;  Alma,  xxxiv.  10,  14. 
>(b)  Voluntary;  Med.  and  At.  p.  42. 


(c)  Act  of  pure  love.  Matt.  xxvi. 
29;  III.  Neph.  xi.  10-11;  Doc.  and 
Cov.  xix.  16,  19.  (d)  Intensity; 
Doc.  and  Cov.  xix.  18;  Med.  and 
At.  p.  149  V.  Results.  Med. 
and  At.  p.   1 70. 

Self -review.  1.  What  is  meant 
by  the  atonement?  2.  What  was 
the  necessity  for  the  atonement?  3. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  atonement? 
4.  What  can  you  say  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  atonement?  5.  State 
briefly  the  results  of  the  atonement. 

Lecture  6. 

Subject:  We  believe  that  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind 
may  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 
(See  lecture  5.) 

Subdivisions: —  1 1  Salvation ;  ( 1 ) 
Meaning,  being  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  all  one's  enemies. — Ref. 
Compendium  p.  276.  (2)  Knowl- 
edge necessary  to  complete  and  full 
salvation.  (Comp.  p.  274.)  (3) 
Salvation  of  man  predicated  upon 
education.  (Comp.  p.  276).  (4) 
General  salvation;  Ref.  "The  Gos- 
pel," Roberts,  ch.  2,  3  and  4.  (5) 
Individual  salvation;  Ref.  "The Gos- 
pel," p.  3  and  ch.  5. 

Self -review: — 1 .  What  is  meant  by 
salvation?  2.  What  is  said  of  knowl- 
edge as  pertaining  to  salvation?  3. 
Upon  what  is  man's  salvation  pre- 
dicted? 4.  What  is  meant  by  gen- 
eral salvation?  5.  What  is  meant 
by  individual  salvation? 


"GOOD    NIGHT." 

MALE  quartette. 

Written  for  the  Fireside  Quartette  by  Wm.  Lester. 


1  st  and  2nd  Tenor. 
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Good  night,  kind  friends,  good  night,  good  night,  "lis    time     to       leave  while 

1st  and  2nd  Bass. 
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good    night 
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hearts     so  bright    Are    joy-ful  -  ly     singing  good  night,  good  night, 
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soft   echoes      ringing  good  night,  good  night, 
soft                   ech    -     oes     ring 
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Good  night  kind  friends, 
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Good  night  kind 
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good  night,  good  night 


Sweet  ech-  oes 
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good  night,  good  night. 
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good  night,    good  night.  Good  night,  kind  friends, 

Good  night,  kind 
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good  night,  good  night,      .      .      .        Sweet  ech  -  oes         ring     .... 
friends,                              good  night,  good  night,                                Sweet  ech  -  oes 
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GOO  If   NIGHT. 
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.    good  night,  good  night,  kind  friends,  good  night.    Good  night,  good  night,  good 
ring,  good  night,  good  night. 
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•  good  night,  good  night  .  .  . 
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night,  good    night,    .     .      .       good   night,  good      night, 
night,     .    .    ,        good  night, 


Good  night,  kind 
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friends,    .    .    .      good  night,  good  night,     .      ,      .    Sweet  echoes'      ring,     ,    . 
Good  night,  kind  friends,  good  night,  good  night,  Sweet  echoes 
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.     good  night,  good  night,  good        night, 
ring,  good  night,  good  night, 
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DOCTOR  6.  W.  SHORES' 

OMPLETE 

ATARRH 

URE. 

BOTH    IiOCAIi 
AND    INTERNAL. 

The  only  remedy  guaranteed  to  absolutely 
cure  catarrh  and  completely  eradicate  the 
disease  from  the  blood  and  System. 

FULL  SIZE,  $1.00;  TRIAL  SIZE,  25c. 

Each  full  size  package  contains  one  full  month's 
local  treatment,  one  full  month's  supply  of  Catarrh 
Healing  Balm  and  one  full  month's  supply  of  Catarrh, 
Blood  and  Stomach  Pills. 

If  you  have  any  of  the  following  symptoms,  Dr  G. 
W,  Shores'  Complete  Catarrh  Cure  will  give  you  fn- 
stant  relief  and  completely  and  permanently  eure  you- 

Is  the  nose  stopped  up? 

Does  your  nose  discharge? 

Is  the  nose  sore  and  tender? 

Is  there  pain  In  front  of  head? 

Do  you  hawk  to  clear  the  throat? 

Is  yotrr  throat  dry  in  the  morning? 

Do  you  sleep  with  your  mouth  open? 

Isyour  hearing  failing? 

Do  your  ears  discharge? 

Is  the  wax  dry  in  your  ears? 

Do  you  hear  better  some  days  than  others? 

Is  Vour  hearing:  worse  when  you  have  a  cold? 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price  by  Br.  G.  W.  Shores,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

If  your  trouble  is  chronic  and  deep-seated,  write 
Dr.  G-.  W.  Shores  personally  for  his  new  symptom 
list  and  have  your  case  diagnosed  and  get  his  expert 
advice  free. 


NOW  READY. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  the 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL,  Part  7, 

is    now    issued.       Price   per    copy, 

postpaid,  25  Cents. 

Also  Twelve  Lessons  for  this  year' s 
work  of 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL,  Part  2. 

Price  per  copy,  postpaid,  15  Cents. 

FOR    SALE    BY 

Jtye  Contributor  Co., 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
P.  O.  BOX  520. 

and  by  other  Book  Dealers. 

The  above  pamphlets  are  published  under  the 
advice  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Presidency  and 
officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. 
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DANIEL  HARRINGTON, 

grttMttfJJ  &   $0tttt0*l0Wt-l&»W, 

CONSTITUTION    BUILDING, 
Opposite  Z.  C  M.  I.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

SUPPORT  -  HOME  -  INDUSTRY. 

If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  Suit  of 
Clothes,  (Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed),  or 
Cleaning  and  Repairing,  call  on 

JOHN    BERGEN,  THE  TAILOR, 

128  W.  South  Temple  St.,      Salt  Lake  City,  Utan. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
perfect,  besides  being  made 
of  tough  glass. 

But  you  want  the  one  that 
is  made  for  your  lamp.  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index  ;  free. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  M,  CANNON, 

Constitution  Building,   Salt  Lake  City 


CAVEAT3, 
^  TRADE   MARKS, 
DESIGN  PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS,    etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway.  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  In  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  g.l.OOa 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address,  MUNN  &  CO.. 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


%/#%|  ■  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 
T  \J\J CONTRIBUTOR. 
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WORLD'S  PICTORIAL  LIJVK. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  bak'ng  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  United  States  Government  Food 
Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  N.Y. 


Unkn  * 


SYSTEM, 

The   Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 

■^ 

THE  ONLY  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Cars ^  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Sleepers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 

•^ 
City  Ticket  Office,    201  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
Oliver  W.  Mink 
E.  ElleryAnderson 
Fred'k  B.  Coudert 
John  W.  Doane 

RECEIVERS 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 
Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 

E.DICKINSON,      E.L.LOMAX, 
General  Mgr.         G.P.&T.A. 


FOR 


Books,  Stationery,  Toys,  Day  and 
Sunday  School  and  Office 


JSE^IVD    TO 


A.H.CANNON,Ogden 


